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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


NOFCE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of 

4% Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, 
intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday, the 8th, or Tues- 
day, the 9th of April next, after which time no work can 
possibly be received, nor can any Works be received which 
have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES,—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt 

Frames. Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide 
margins, are inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames as 
well as projecting mouldings may prevent Pictures obtaining 
the situation they otherwise merit. The other Regulations 
necessary to be observed ny be obtained at the Royal 
Academy. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for 
exhibition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself 
accountable in any case of injury or loss, nor can it under- 
take to pay the carriage of any package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communi- 
cated to the Seerctary, 

Artists sending Works for exhibition are earnestly 
requested to abstain from giving any fee whatever to the 
servants, or other persons employed by the Royal Academy 
to receive such Works. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 

they WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is -OPEN DAILY, 
from ‘Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. “Catalogue, 6d. - 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





NSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, REGENT STREET. 
THE ‘FOURTEENTIL ANNUAL HXUIBITION of the 
WORKS of MODERN ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN from 
Nine till dusk. Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Six- 

pence, Single Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 





({XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY: OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Roran Cuar- 
TER.—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from Nine a.in. til! dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. ROBERTS, Sec. 





RT-UNION OF ENGLAND— 
va Subscription, Half-a-Guinea.—The whole of the funds 
are expended in Works of Art, selected by prizeholders 
from the Public Exhibitions throughout the kingdom. The 
Committee invite applications from gentlemen willing to act 
as agents in the provinces. © Subscription list will close on 
27th April. Offices, 13, Regent-street, $.W., opposite the 
Gallery of Mlustration, rs 
BELL ‘SMITH, Secretary. 





Rerar LITERARY FUND. 


The SEVENTY-SFECOND ‘ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
of the Corporation will. take place in Freemasons’ Hall, ou 
VEDNESDAY, the 15th of May.“ * : 
His Royal Highness the Duc p’AvMALs in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced im future Advertisements 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
4, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. — KING'S 
a COLLEGE, LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, 
P.G.S, will give a COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEO- 
LOGY, having especial reference to the application of 
the Science to ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHITEC- 
rl n E, andAGRICULTURE The Lectures will commence 
on Friday morning, April 12th, at Nine o'clock. They will 
be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday at 
the same hour, Fee, £1 1s. td. 
RK. W. JELF, D.D., Prixcrrar. 








Yr a a y . 
W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. and a Spe- 
emren Book of Types, and information tor authors, will be 
sent on application, by 





Ricuaxp Bargert, 13, Mark Lane, London, 





Modern Engravings: 3000 Baxter's Oil Pictures, 25 Sets of 
Martin's Last Works, finely coloured, ete. Six Evenings’ Sale. 


SOUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL 
by AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on Wed- 
nesday Evening, April 2rd, and Five Follewing Evenings 
(Saturday and Sunday excepted), at 6, an EXTENSIVE 
and INTERESTING ASSORTMENT of MODERN EN- 
GRAVINGS, including the last portion of the Stock of a 
Wholesale Printseller relinquishing the Business, comprising 
a Good Selection of Sir E. Landseer’s Works, a Large Va- 
riety of Popular Chromo-Lithographs, a few Water-Colour 
Drawings and Oil Paintings, Mlustrated Books, Thousands 
of Modern Studies for Drawing, Scrap Prints, Lithographs, 
British and Foreign Portraits, Frames, New Portfolios, etc. 








Tnportant Remainders of Standard Popular Books, Valuable 
Copyrights, Stereotype Plates, Wood-Blocks, ete. 


QOUTHGATE AND BARRETT WILL 
SELL BY AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, 
on Monday, April 15, and following days, the REMAIN- 
DERS of HIGHLY POPULAR WORKS, comprising 2000 
Burns's Poetical Works, illustrated by Cope, Horsley, Top- 
ham, ete. (sells 21s), together with the beautiful Wood- 
blocks ; 2500 Cottage Gardener's Dictionary, and the Stereo- 
type Plates and Copyright ; 2300 Glenny’s Handbook to the 
Flower Garden, and the Stereotype Plates and Copyright; 
the Copyright of Glenny’s Garden Almanack ; 800 Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress, illustrated by Harvey, and the Wood- 
blocks; the remaining STOCKS, Stereotype Plates and 
Woodcuts of Bingley’s Tales, 7 vols., also of Larry's Lad- 
der to I] earning, Home Lesson Books, Home Story Books, 
and Little Mary's Books for Children; 2000 Acting Cha- 
rades, and the Stereotype Plates and Copyright ; 2400 Round 
Games for all Parties, and the Stereotype Plates and Copy- 
tight ; 2300 Cracker Bon-Bon, and ‘the Stereotype Plates 
and Copyright; the beautiful Wood-blocks to Christmas 
with the Poets; 1500 Bennctt’s Fables of Aesop, and the 
Stereotype Plates and Woodcuts; the Stock and re 
Plates of Longfcllow’s Prose and Poetical Works; the Re- 
mainder and Steel Plates of Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Pense- 
roso, illustrated by Birket Foster; the beautiful Wood- 
blocks to Favourite Modern Ballads; the Remainder and 
Stereotype Plates of Miller’s Language of Flowers; 1400 
Proverbs of all Nations, and the Stereotype Plates and 
Copyright ; 2600 Parlour Magic, and the Stereotype Plates 
and Copyright ; the Stereotype Plates of Bancroft’s Ameri- 
can Revolution; the Copper Plates and Stock of Horsfield’s 
Plantw Javanicx and Lepidepterous Insects; 150 Massin- 
ger’s Plays, by Gifford; 160 Boswell's Life of Johnson, and 
the Stereotype Plates; THE ENTIRE REMAINING 
STOCKS of Forster’s Life of Bishop Jebb—Ellott’s Narra- 
tive of the Great French Revolution—Sir John Burgoyne’s 
Military Opinions—Dr. Doran’s Knights and their Days, 
New Pictures and Old Panels, Monarchs Retired from Busi- 
ness, History of Court Fools, Lives of the Princes of 
Walks, Habits and Men, Table Traits, etc. — Kaye's 
Life and Memorials; of Tucker — Lamartine’s Remark- 
able Characters—Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Turks— 
THE COPYRIGHTS of Thiers’s History of the French 
Revolution, 5 vols., 8vo.—Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits, 
3 vols.—Kaye's History of the War in Affghanistan—Jesse’s 
Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and Hanover 
—Pardoe's Louis the Fourteenth—Thomson’s Philosophy of 
Magie—Calmet’s Phantom World—Chesterfield’s Letters, 
by Lord Mahon—Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean 
—ant a great variety of others. 
Catalogues Forwarded on Receipt of Four Stamps. 





In One Lot. The Whole remaining Stocks, Stereotype Plates, 
Woodcuts, and Copyright of Mr. John Timbs's Popular Books. 


Gout HGATE and BARRETT will SELL 
WO by AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet. Street, in the 
Sa'e commencing on April 15, THIS VALUABLE AND 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT LITERARY PROPERTY, con- 
sisting of the STOCKS, STEREOS, WOODCUTS, ‘and 
COPYRIGHTS of 

‘Timbs’s Things not Generally Known, first and second 

series. 
——— Curiosities of Science, first and second series, 
——— Curiosities of History. 
Popular Errors Explained. 

————- Stories of Inventors and Discoverers., 
School-days of Eminent Men. 

—-——- Painting Popularly Explained. 

Full particulars will be forwarded (when ready) on appli- 
cation to the Auctionecrs. 








RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the {ne arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 











] OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 

GARDEN. — The Season of 1861 will commence on 
Tuesday next, April 2, on which occasion will be performed 
MEYERBEER'S Grand Opera, 


LE PROPHETE. 
Fides... we ey lle: Cutting: 


Bertha . ee Malle. Corhbari. 

Count Oberthal . . Signor Tagliafico. 

Zaccaria , é “ * . M. Zelger. 

Giona . ‘ ‘ F . < . Signor Neri-Baraldi, 

Mathisen .  . Signor Polonini. - 

Serjeant . Signor Rossi. ~« 

Peasant f . « Signor Lucchesi. 
and 

Jean of Leyden . Signor Tamberlik. 


Conductor—M. Costa. 

At the conclusion of the Opera the National Anthem, 
God Save the Queen, will be sung. 

The Opera commences at half-past Eight. 

Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s.; Am- 
phitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
~ Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, also Programmes with full 
particulars, may be had at the Box Office, under the Por- 
tico of the Theatre, and at the principal Music Sellers and 
Librarians. 








EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


NOVEL and interesting Entertainment.— 
4% “HARPS AND BARDS OF ALL NATIONS,” with 
Pictorial, Vocal, and Instrumental Effects given by Mr. 
FREDERICK CHATTERTON, assisted by Miss PALMER 
LISLE. 

Engagement of Mr. GEORGE BUCKLAND; with an 
entirely original entertainment, entitled ‘GRAVE AND 
GAY,” Scenes and Incidents from English History.—“ UPS 
and DOWNS ;” or, Grotesques from Daily Life shown by 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, by Mr. LENNOX HORNE. With 
the other Entertainments.—Open Morning and Evening. 
Admission, One Shilling. 

J. 8. PHENE, Managing Director. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION (Limited), 
309, Regent Street. 


Pp TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 
—The Council of the Society of Arts give notice, that 
the Guarantee Deed lies for signature at the Society's 
House, Adelphi, W.C. 

The Council have much pleasure in announcing that the 
guarantee has been already signed for sums amounting te 
£343,000, and they desire that the number of signatures 
should be still further increased, in order that the interest of 
the pubtic in this great national undertaking may be more 
extensively shown. 

Gentlemen desirous of joining in the guarantee are re- 





' quested to conimunicate with the Secretary of the Society 


of Arts, who will arrange for the deed being taken for sig- 
natnre to those who cannot make it convenient to sign at 
the Society's house. 
The list wilh be closed on the Ist of May. 
By Order of the Council, 
P. Le Neve Foster, Secretary, 
Society's House, John Street, Adelphi; 
March 28th, 1861, 





N ARTIST on Wood is. willing to take a 

Pupil for a term of Three Years. A Premium required, 

and the highest references given. Address, ALPHA, 26, 
Cardington Street, Hampstead Road. 





HE NEW GLASS MOSAIC 

FERN CASES, GLASS MOSAIC JARDINIERES 
so much admired at the Rose Show last Season; several 
new patterns now ready. Well adapted for presents. Paper 
Weights, Urn Stands, Chess Tables.—G. H. STEVENS, Glass 
Mosaic Works, 56, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, 





HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XXXVIL, FOR APRIL, price 2s. 6d., contains— 
What will become of the Whigs ? 
Essay Writers and Essay Writing in France. 
Jaths, ce. 

Macaulay's England. Volume Y. 

Motley’s Netherlands, 

Theatres and Exhibitions. 

With a Summary of English and Foreign Literature, 
including Notices of May's Constitutional His- 
tory — Piozzi's Memoirs— Auckland —C: lches- 
ter and Luckingham’s Correspondence, &e., &c. 





London; Rozpert Wanpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND; 


Being an Abstract of the Report of the Royal Commissioners on Education, with an Introduction and 
Summary Tables, 


BY HERBERT 8S. SKEATS. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 





On the 15th April, Ist Vol., with Numerous Engravings, 8vo., 30s. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE 
BY THE AUSTRIAN FRIGATE “NOVARA.” 


English Edition, dedicated by special permission to Sir Roperick Murcntsoy, with an Original 
Letter by Baron Humpoupr. 


BY DR, KARL VON SCHERZER, 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, anp Co., Pusuisuers, 66, Brook Srreet, Hanover Square, Loxpoy. 





Next week, in Three Vols., post 8vo., with Srx Innusrrations by J. E. MILLAIS, R.A, 
Price 21s. cloth. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





NOW READY, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No, 16 (for APRIL), PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. (Wirth an 
ILLUSTRATION. ) 
CHAPTER VIIIL—WILL BE PRONOUNCED TO BE CYNICAL BY THE BENEVOLENT. 
% IX.—CONTAINS ONE RIDDLE WHICH IS SOLVED, AND PERHAPS SOME 
MORE. 
X.—IN WHICH WE VISIT ADMIRAL BYNG. 


THE IRISH CONVICT SYSTEM—-WHY IT HAS SUCCEEDED. 
HORACE SALTOUN. PART Ii—V VICTIS. 
THE MORALITY OF ADVOCACY, 
FOOD—WHAT IT IS. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
CHAPTER XLVI—LADY LUFTON’S REQUEST. 
= XLVIL—NEMESIS. 
»  XLVIL—HOW THEY WERE ALL MARRIED, HAD TWO CHILDREN, AND 
LIVED HAPPY EVER AFTER. 
“AT HOME.” (Wirn an In.usrration.) 
ELISABETTA SIRANI. BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. No. 11—ON A CHALK-MARK ON THE DOOR. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





New Edition, revised and enlarged, price 12s., post $vo., cloth, 


THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE 
SAXON. 


A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the 
Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated 
by the Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. 
By Tuos. Wrieut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With numerous 
engravings, 


This day, post Svo., price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
FAMILY PICTURES. 


By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 

“Miss Manning is undoubtedly a very pleasant writer. 
She contrives to give a charm to trifles. Her style is simple 
and suits her topics. Her composition is often extremely 
effective, yet she never appears to aim at effect. Other 
virtues she possesses of a yet higher order, and we can 
scarcely wonder that the healthy, genial, Christian tone of 
her writings should render them extremely acceptable to a 
large class of readers."—Literary Gazette. 

“These delightful sketches of bygone life and manners, 
which lingered fondly in the remembrance of the authoress, 
as she pored over the yellow manuscript and cramped cha- 
racters, which bring so startlingly before our eyes the love, 
and the joy, and the sorrow, that have all alike so long 
perished.”—John Bull. 

“We have much to say in favour of this volume of remi- 
niscences and fragments. For the first time (as we believe) 
Miss Manning has signed her name on one of her works. 
It is appropriate on this occasion, because one-half the vo- 
lume contains scraps of genuine family biography. Her most 
important and interesting ancestor, whom she commemo- 
rates, is Joseph Paice, of Bread Street Hill and the South 
Sea House. Charles Lamb made him beloved and revered 
by the public long ago—in his essay on ‘Modern Gal- 
lantry.”"—Spectator, ‘ 

“Full of curious anecdotes, told with good taste, and al- 
ways tending to what is really good.” —Clerical Journal, 


In preparation, by the same Author, 


THE CHRONICLE OF ETHELFIELD. 


Tn antique, 





Also, 
The Cottage History of England. 


With numerous Engravings. 


This day, in small 4to., price 21s., cloth and gold, 
THE ILLUSTRATED 


BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, 


THE WYE, AND THE COAST, 


BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 

With drawings on Wood by J. D. Harding, F. W. Hulme, 
W. 8. Coleman, D. H. M‘Ewen, Birket Foster, and 
other artists. 

“The duty we have undertaken is to lead our readers 
through a district that affords abundant materials for the 
pen and pencil; conducting them, by railway, through 
South Wales, beginning at venerable Gloucester and ending 
at Milford Haven, passing through Chepstow, Newport, 
Cardiff, Neath, Swansea, and Carmarthen—towns of high 
interest and historic fame, that neighbour many places ta- 
mous since the Britons warred with the Romans, and the 
brave and indomitable Welsh struggled, not always in vain, 
with Norman conquerors, who have left imperishable traces 
of their contests and their settlements—suggestions for 
thought and subjects for pictures.” 

“The glory of the book, however, are its illustrations— 
some of which are of the highest character as works of art, and 
all of which are distinguished for their rare fidelity and 
truth. They are several hundred in number—all engraved 
on wood—by the best engravers: and if there were no other 
matter in its pages, they would in themselves form a sufti- 
cient attraction to every person to provide himself with the 
volume. To recommend this noble bcok must be almost re- 
garded as a work of supererogation; nevertheless, it may 
be safely said that no more complete or more beautiful pub- 
lication of its class exists in this or any other language.”’— 
Nonconformist. 

“It is eminently a readable book. It will send holiday- 
makers to South Wales, and it will delight and refresh those 
already familiar with the scenery described. Not improbably 
it will teach former travellers how much they have not 
seen.” —Jilustrated Times. 

“Never was there placed in the hands of a traveller a 
more delightful, amusing, or interesting guide. Wit, taste, 
and an agreeable style, combine together with diligence in 
research and ripe scholarship, to impart a fresh charm, and 
to shed anew light upon many a landscape and site in Wales, 
which could previously boast but of simple natural beauties, 
or that was slumbering in the obsearity of half-forgotten 
legends,"—London Review. 





By the same Authors, 
Handsomely printed and bound, price, in cloth, 18s. ; 
superbly gilt, 21s. ; morocco, 26s., 
THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 
FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 
With numerous Hlustrations. 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


By Mrs. S. C. Hart. With Notes and Illustrations by F. 
W, Faruott, F.S.A. New Edition, In 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, 
gilt edges, 12s. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & Co., 25, ParrRNosTER Row. 
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REVIEWS. 


EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL 
AFRICA.* 


Mvneo Park commenced his African explora- 
tions in the year 1795. From that time to the 
present a long series of travellers has been 
carrying on vigorous and partially successful 
investigations in the same direction. Denham, 
Clapperton, Adams, the brothers Lander, 
Krapf, Rebmann, Barth, and Livingstone, are 
names that inherit Park’s fame in the depart- 
ment of African discovery. To these we may 
now add that of John Petherick, the author of 
the narrative before us. He has done, and is 
doing, for Northern Africa, for Nubia and 
Abyssinia, what Dr. Livingstone did for the 
South and the district of the Zambesi River. 
We do not desire, however, to institute any 
invidious and useless parallel between the la- 
bours of these two indefatigable travellers. 
One is the missionary of a Christian church ; 
the other is professedly the scientific explorer. 
The labours of each are invaluable ; and as each 
has really the same end in view—the diffusion 
of civilization and the improvement of science 
—we may pay to each an equal amount of re- 
spect. 

Mr. Petherick’s explorations extendedamongst 
the tribes of Upper Egypt, along the banks of 
the Nile to Kordofan in the remote west, into 
the interior and central regions, and as far 
south as the peoples on the equator. Originally 
entering the service of Mehemet Ali Pacha, 
Viceroy of Egypt, as mining’engineer, he was 
employed to search for coal, of which the Viceroy 
was most anxious to secure a home supply. 
Mr. Petherick seems to have soon forgotten 
this especial object in wider observations ; and 
we have, as the result of his toilsome journey- 
ings, a graphic account of the country of the 
Soudan, of portions of Central Africa, and of 
the barbarous tribes who dwell there. ‘The 
author is not a dilettante vacation tourist, but 
a genuine traveller and explorer. His work is 
entirely free as himself from dilettantism, and 
is a straightforward narrative of work done. 
It reminds us vividly of the old voyages and 
travels of our schoolboy days, with real adven- 
tures in strange unknown countries, which 
were not to be scoured in a “long” by “ jaded 
barristers ” and university lads, with Murray, 
a sandwich-case, and a ‘warranted solid 
leather” portmanteau. It is refreshing to find 
that there are spots of earth where a man can 
still travel and find genuine adventure. Mr. 
Petherick’s agreeable volume comes pleasantly 
after the numerous works of sham travel and 
pretended adventure which at present satisfy 
the curiosity of Englishmen about distant coun- 
tries. It is entirely free from all cant, scien- 
tific, religious, or social. We have no talk 
about “ the degraded posterity of Ham.” We 
are not wearied with thermometrical tables, 
and the Linnean names of every plant that 
the traveller came across; neither do we find 
ourselves compelled to skip clumsily inserted 
digressions as to the future of Africa. There is 
no project for the establishment of a mechanics’ 
institute amongst the Neam Nam tribe, nor for 
a see of Khartoum. Mr. 
Petherick describes, as he conducted, his ob- 
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By John Petherick, F.R.G.s., Britis : 
London and Edinburgh. 1861.) 
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servations, on a matter-of-fact principle. He 
tells us what he saw and what he did, and con- 
sequently his story has the charm and the 
utility of unmixed simplicity. It is one whose 
interest is of the most genuine order. We do 
not propose to enter with any minuteness or 
detail into Mr. Petherick’s adventures. We 
believe his work will become widely popular, 
and we shall therefore be content with noticing 
some of thechief peculiarities and characteristics 
of the tribes amongst whom he travelled, and 
with whose customs and manner of life he 
would appear to have become tolerably familiar. 

The Soudan tribes, especially those of Kor- 
dofan, have customs and habits which are 
novel to a degree,—in fact, far more novel 
than pleasing. They have many rites of the 
most barbarous and cruel kind. For instance, 
the author was ‘present at a feast in honour of 
the circumcision of a sheikh’s son and three 
little negresses. The latter were put to such 
torture by the scarifying to which they were 
subjected, that a confinement for forty days to 
one painful position was required for their 
recovery. After their convalescence, we are 
told, they lose all traces of their sex. Other 
brutal operations are performed at later periods 
of life. 

Slavery in Kordofan is universal. The low- 
ness of price makes the acquisition of slaves 
an easy matter. Girls are more valuable than 
boys. <A girl of fifteen or twenty fetches from 
£8 to £12, whilst a boy of the same age may 
be purchased at from £5 to £8. Slavery in 
Kordofan, however, is different from that of 
the Southern States of America. In Kordofan, 
slaves are regarded almost as members of the 
family, and are only sold in cases of great 
emergency. Few families have less than two 
or three,and many own from fifty to a hundred. 


In 1857, Said Pasha, the Egyptian Viceroy, | 


visited the Soudan, and ordered the abolition 
of slavery, liberating vast numbers from bond- 
age, and forbidding the receipt of slaves in 
liquidation of the taxes. Formerly the pay- 
ment of the government imposts in slaves had 
been common, although their value was not 
very high. Latterly, however, the agricultural 
population has been able to pay the whole of 
these imposts in cash, owing to the discovery 
of a prolific source of wealth, in the gum to be 
extracted from the mimosa, a plant which a- 
bounds throughout the country. At first, this 
product was monopolised by the Viceroy, but 
the monopoly has since been abolished, and in 
consequence large amounts of money find their 
way into the country. ‘This improvement, to- 


gether with a better understanding between | 


the government and the people, has tended to 
produce a considerable amelioration in their 
general condition. 

The Defterdar, who was governor of the 
country after its conquest by Egyptians, and 
who was son-in-law of Mehemet Ali, was a 
monster, to whose cruelties it is almost im- 
possible to find a parallel. Mr. Petherick cites 
numerous instances of his diabolical disposi- 
tion. The iniquities of the chief, as might 
have been expected, were imitated by his sub- 
ordinates, and the people were plundered merci- 
lessly. A Kordofanese peasant, who had been 
robbed of a sheep in open day by one of 
the Egyptian soldiers, and in addition wan- 
tonly abused by him, laid his complaint before 
the Defterdar. ‘ Dog!” was the reply, ‘‘do 
you dare trouble me with such a trifle?” and 


in a few minutes the unfortunate plaintiff was | 


blown from the muzzle of acannon. On the 
occasion of a feast, when it is usual for servants 
to reeeive presents from their masters, about a 
score of his grooms, after paying the customary 
compliments to the Defterdar, asked for new 


ishoes. The next day they had iron shoes 
nailed to their soles. 

We cannot wonder that barbarism continues 
so long in the nations in any way under Turk- 
ish rule. Their policy is dictated by an igno- 
rant avarice, which utterly ruins the popula- 
tion, while it misleads the government; and 
so long as this policy remains in — 
there can be no hope of any substantial prospe- 
rity. We quote Mr. Petherick’s remarks upon 
the custom-house at Aboo Garad :— 


“The custom-house established at this place illus- 
trates the shortsighted and ruinous policy of an ava- 
ricious and despotic government, which, in heu of 
facilitating commerce and fostering the productive 
capabilities of the extensive provinces of the Soudan 
under its sway, and learning the simple lesson that 
the greater the wealth and prosperity of its subjects 
the greater its own strength, endeavours to crush 
the industry of the people by taxing the manufac- 
tures and produce of one province when sent to ano- 
ther for consumption. This internal taxation, and 
the unprincipled manner in which it is levied—the 
unfortunate dealer being often imposed upon by the 
officer in charge, or the person to whom it is occa- 
sionally farmed—has always tended directly to sup- 
press the industry of the country in general; and so 
blind is the Egyptian government to its own inter- 
ests, that it still maintains the obnoxious imposts.” 


In Nubia a tax of one piastre, or twopence 
halfpenny, is paid for every fruit-bearing date- 
tree. The date, it must be remembered, is to 
the Nubian what corn is to ourselves. Without 
it, says Mr. Petherick, they could scarcely in- 
habit their country. Not only does it supply 
them with nutritious food, but it furnishes 
timber and material for ropes, baskets, mats, 
and innumerable other objects. 

Some of the marriage ceremonies and matri- 
monial customs, prevailing amongst the tribes 
visited by Mr. Petherick, are exceedingly pe- 
| culiar. In the Bedouin tribes of Mount Sinai, 
on the occasion of a marriage, the young couple 
| sit down opposite to each other, in a circle 
; compo 





| 


sed of friends and relatives; and after 
| the various forms have been duly gone through 
the bridegroom cuts the throat of a lamb or kid, 
and, letting the blood flow over his right hand, 
| proceeds to mark the face of the bride with it, 
adding the words, ‘* You are my wife.” Again, 
in the Nubian villages the traveller observes 
| one or more square constructions. ‘These are 
| temporary abodes, in which newly-married 
| people live, until the bride becomes a mother. 
| Not till that event is satisfactorily accomplished 
_is the husband allowed to remove her from the 
| protection of her family. ‘The most extraor- 
| dinary custom, however, and one most utterly 
| repugnant to our own notions, we must leave 
| Mr. Petherick to tellin his own words. After 
remarking a variety of forms in which the cus- 
‘tom of the East is directly opposed to that of 
the West,—that an Oriental, for instance, on 
entering a room, keeps his head covered, and 
removes his shoes; that an Englishman sips 
his wine after dinner, whilst the Turk, Copt, 
and Arab drink arachi before dinner, and no- 
thing stronger than coffee after ; that in the 
West the wife brings the dower, and in the 
East the husband,—Mr. Petherick proceeds to 
describe the following extraordinary ceremo- 
nial :— 


“The parents of the swain and damsel meet at 
the tent of the latter, and a goodly company of the 
relatives of each party are invited to mect them and 
bear testimony to the marriage articles, some of 
which are committed to paper. Merissa is served 
without reserve; and the amount of the dowry the 
young man is to pay having been fixed, how inuch 
down, and the time named for the payment of the 
balance, the next important question put by the 
bridegroom’s father to the bride’s mother, amidst 
| the greatest attention of all present, is, how many 
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days in the week the marriage tie is to he strictly 
observed. 

“The old lady, with a due regard to the value of 
Austrian dollars, a milk cow, or even a couple of 
bullocks, as desirable additions to the already settled 
dowry, will then draw strongly on tradition and her 
imagination for circumstances corroborative of the 
importance of her family; and touching on the 
youth and beauty of the bride, will wind up with a 
sneer at the paltry amount of money, or cattle, of- 
fered in exchange for so much loveliness and such 
important family connections; taking, therefore, 
everything into consideration, with a duc regard to 
the feelings of the family, she could not think of 
binding her daughter to a due observance of that 
chastity which matrimony is expected to command, 
for more than two days in the week. 

“The indignation of the happy young man’s fa- 
ther, mother, and party can now scarcely be retained 
within bounds. They rise from the ground, adjust 
their scattered garments around their waists and 
shoulders. and refuse the proffered drink, threaten- 
ing to break up the match. ‘To an unpractised ob- 
server a row seems imminent. One or two elderly 
people, however, always retained for the occasion, 
after a great deal of apparent resistance, succeed in 
putting a stop to no end of threats and vain boast- 
ings, and eventually induce the parties to resume 
their seats. After the flowing bowl, handed from 
one to the other, has passed round, business is re- 
commenced by a third party—one of the grey-headed 
old peacemakers—speechifying in praise of the bride- 
groom’s purse and family, and the respectability of 
the dowry; and whilst acknowledging the value of 
the bride’s family, and the beauty of the bride, in- 
sists that they are too hard upon the young man; 
and that for a consideration of two days more per 
week being added to the term, the marriage should 
hold good, he undertaking that a suitable addition 
shall be added to the amount of dowry fixed upon 
by both parties. 

“ Another general outburst, amongst which the 
bride’s mother and party are the most conspicuous, 
follows the above harangue, and it is with difficulty 
that peace is restored. It is now proposed that, in 
consideration of the addition of a four-year-old milk 
cow, a heifer, and a pair of yearling bulls, to the 
amount of twenty-five dollars offered, and fifty more 
payable in case of divorce, the marriage shall hold 
good, as is customary among the first families of the 
tribe, for four ful] days im the week—viz. Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday; and in com- 
pliance with old-established custom, the marriage 
rites during the three remaining days shall not be 
insisted on, during which days the bride shall be 
ape free to act as she may think proper, either 

y adhering to her husband and home, or by enjoy- 
ing her freedom and independence from all obser- 
vation of matrimonial obligations. 

“Both parties accept the ultimatum, and a general 
shaking of hands, congratulations, hilarity, and good 
humour prevail.” 

In October of 1854 Mr. Petherick set out 
from Khartoum, in the direction of the interior. 
He found the tribes almost uniformly hostile. 
They declined to furnish provisions or to traffic 
in ivory with him. His rifle, however, sup- 
plied a sufficiency of food, and also served to 
terrify the natives. Besides this, Mr. Petherick 
had recourse to various devices for working on 
their imagination. Amongst others, reading 
had a very awe-inspiring effect—his ‘* mysteri- 
ous dealings with the little black marks” on the 
paper filling the rude beholders with astonish- 
ment and fear. The people became convinced 
that so long as Mr. Petherick and his com- 
panions remained in the country no rain would 
fall. ‘This conviction increased the anxiety for 
their departure. In vain did the unwelcome 
stranger endeavour to show them that only 
God could cause or prevent rain: this was at 
once interpreted as being a humorous stratagem 
for the concealment of his own power. He 
next consulted, in the presence of his inhospi- 
table persecutors, an old copy of the Weekly 
Times, and declared, as the result of his search, 
that the rains were withheld as a punishment 
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for their bad treatment. of himself. 
only a partial effect. We will give Mr. Pethe- 
rick’s own account of one of the most ingenious 
of his ruses :— 


“Despatching some men to catch half-a-dozen 
large flies, bearing some resemblance to a horse-fly, 
but much larger, which infested a temporary shed 
where my donkey had been kept, the men, confident 
in the success of anything I undertook, set about the 
task with a will. In the course of the afternoon they 
were fortunately obtained, and were consigned to an 
empty bottle. At the appointed time my pcrsecutors 
did not fail to appear, and shaking a little flour over 
my flies, I sallied out amongst them, bottle in hand. 
Referring to their wants, I treated them to a long 
harangue touching the depredations which, I had 
learnt in conversation with the chief, they had com- 
mitted upon the cattle of neighbouring tribes, and 
assassinations of unoffending men who had fallen 
into their power; also to several abstractions of 
girls from poor unprotected families of their own 
tribe, without the payment of the customary dowry 
in cattle ; and dwelt upon the impossibility of their 
obtaining rain until restitution and satisfaction were 
made. They unanimously denied the charges ; 
when I told them that it was nothing less than I 
had expected, but that I was furnished with the 
means of satisfying myself of the veracity of their 
assertions. ‘The proof would consist of their resto- 
ring to me the flies, which I intended to liberate 
from the bottle I held. In the event of their suc- 
ceeding, they should be rewarded with abundant 
rain; but if one fly escaped, it was a sign of their 
guilt, and they would be punished with a continua- 
tion of drought until restitution was made: there- 
fore it was in their own power to procure rain or 
otherwise. Hundreds of clubs and lances were 
poised high in the air, amidst loud shouts of ‘ Let 
them go! let them go!’ With a prayer for the 
safety of my flies, I held up the bottle, and, smash- 
ing it against the barrel of my rifle, I had the satis- 
faction of seeing the flies in the enjoyment of their 
liberty. Man, woman, and child gave chase in hot 
pursuit, and the delight of my men at the success 
of the stratagem may be imagined. It was not un- 
til after thesun had set that the crest-fallen siragglers 
returned—their success having been limited to the 
capture of two flies, though several spurious ones, 
easily detected by the absence of the distinctive 
flour-badge, were produced.” 


The result of this expedition was the acquisi- 
tion of a considerable amount of ivory, though 
its value did not form an equivalent for the 
money expended. On the voyage homewards 
to Khartoum Mr. Petherick’s cook, whilst sit- 
ting on the gunwale of the boat, with his back 
to the stream, was attacked by a hippopotamus 
and crushed between its jaws. 

In his next expedition Mr. Petherick went 
still further south, and he eventually reached 
the Neam Nam tribe, inhabiting the regions 
of the equator. At Djau, a village belonging 
to the Dor tribe, he was both a spectator and 
an actor in a negro fight. The dread of the 
‘* white chief” secured the victory to the Djau 
tribe, and five heads, reeking and gory, were 
that night hung on the ghastly tree in the 
centre of the village. 


“ At night grea’ rejoicings took place, commen- 
cing with a war-dance by the women, who, in pairs, 
closely following each other to the sound of the 
tom-tom, and chanting a war-song, moved in mea- 
sured steps round the tree. At each time, as the 
procession approached the heads of the victims, a 
halt took place, and insulting epithets addressed to 
the fallen were followed by the clanking of their 
anklets and shrieks of applause. Sickened with the 
exhibition, I retired from the scene. The day fol- 
lowing, after a night’s conviviality, the heads were 
secreted in the bush, in order to bleach the skulls. 
Another feast celebrated their suspension on the 
tree.” 


In conclusion, we have to thank Mr. Pethe- 
rick very sincerely for his narrative. It will 
take its place amongst the most interesting of 
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books of travel. Perhaps we cannot show our 
appreciation of his labours better than by re- 
minding our readers of a project, the details of 
which have already appeared in our columns 
(vide Literary Gazette for Jan. 5th). There 


can be no doubt that Mr. Petherick would be, 


able to render most important assistance to 
Captain Speke in the exploration of the sources 
of the Nile. ‘Iwo thousand pounds are neces- 
sary for this expedition, and the Geographica! 
Society appeals to the public, in consequence of 
the refusal of governmental assistance, to con- 
tribute towards thissum. At a meeting of the 
Geographical Society on the 22nd of February 
last, Sir Roderick Murchison announced that 
the subscriptions received amounted to about 
£1000. We trust that the remainder will be 
speedily raised, and that Mr. Petherick will he 
enabled to continue his travels. 


WORKS OF GREENE AND PEELE,* 


AN accurate appreciation of the full scope 
and vitality of tie literature of the Elizabe- 
than epoch cannot be arrived at by a study, 
however profound, of the works of Shake- 
spere only, or even of those of his great con- 
temporaries, whom- posterity has somewhat 
tardily admitted to a share in the honours so 
long awarded to him alone. ‘The student 
who, regardless of the beaten track, plunges 
fearlessly into the heart of this great region, 
stands amazed no less at the extent than at 
the riches of the scenes which open out before 
him. ‘The literature of no other period or 
nation has witnessed a prodigality of intellect 
equal to that which inaugurated the birth of 
our national drama. We use the term birth 
advisedly, for at the period when Shakespere 
wrote, our dramatic literature was in its in- 
fancy. It did not arrive at its ripe manhood 
by slow intellectual growth, but, like the infant 
Hercules, developed its god-like powers in the 
cradle. The space of less than half a century 
comprises within its limits the first, as it does 
the greatest, tragedy ever enacted on the 
inglish stage. serrex and Porrer, by Lord 
Buckhurst, was performed in 1561, being the 
first regular tragedy in the English language ; 
and the first edition of J/amlet bears the 
date 1603. It is, then, to the writers who 
preceded. Shakespere that we are indebted for 
the form of our Elizabethan drama, and for 
many of its most distinguishing characteristics. 
A. perusal cf the contemporary writers is ne- 
cessary to the adequate comprehension of 
much that would otherwise be obscure in his 
works ; but a study of those who preceded 
hin, is essential on grounds far more material. 
It is only by a familiarity with the works of 
these authors, that we are able thoroughly 
to appreciate the vastness of Shakespere’s ge- 
nius ; there can be no question that Shakespere 
himself, in his earlier career, looked to these 
writers with respectful admiration: from them 
he has borrowed many of his plots, characters, 
and incidents; and his earliest productions con- 
sisted, to a very great extent, of adaptations of 
their works. Nor will a knowledge of the ex- 
tent of these obligations lessen in the slightest 
degree the reverence with which Shakespere is 
commonly regarded by Englishmen. We do 
not, however, wish to assert that in the eluci- 
dation they afford of the growth of Shakespere'’s 
mind lies the whole, or even the principal part, 
of the claim which these authors possess to the 
reader’s attention. ‘They possess merits of their 
own, and those of no ordinary degree ; and the 

* The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and 
George Peele, with Memoirs of the Authors and Notes, By the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. (London; Routledge, Warne, & Rout- 
ledge. 1861.) 
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reader will rise from the perusal of their works 
with wonder and admiration at the grandeur 
of that epoch whose most obscure writers—the 
two, for instance, whose works are included in 
the volume before us—had yet so much force 
of conception, so much knowledge of human 
nature, and of the ‘music of man’s fair com- 
position.” 

The writers of this immediately pre-Shake- 
sperian period, thanks to the tavern-life which 
was so prevalent at that time, appear to have 


. lived on terms of the closest intimacy and boon 


fellowship. The most distinguished among 
them, in addition to Greene and Peele, were 
Christopher Marlowe, Thomas Lodge, and 
Thomas Nash. Perkaps Lilly, the author of 
Euphnes and his England, should be included ; 
but he was slightly later in date, and never 
appears to have lived on the same terms of 
familiarity which prevailed among the others. 
Of these Marlowe was undeniably the greatest 
genius, and from his pen proceeded some of 
the most exquisite poetry and of the deepest 
tragedy to which the whole Elizabethan era 
has given birth. Next to him in merit, though 
far removed, comes Peele; whilst the rest, in- 
cluding Greene, are celebrated for their success 
in other branches of literature than the drama. 
Greene himself was the author of over forty 
works in prose, or in the mixture of prose and 
verse so common at that time. It was owing 
to the offence given in one of these latter works 
by Greene to Gabriel Harvey, a contemporary 
writer and a friend of Edmund Spenser's, that 
Marvey undertock the scurrilous volume of 
abuse which he wrote upon Greene, and which, 
published after Greene’s death, drew down upon 
Harvey the remorseless and withering sarcasms 
of his friends, Nash, Lodge, and others. 
This literary quarrel, the memory of which 
remains to this day as the celebrated ‘* Mar- 
prelate” controversy, was-conducted with the 
most ruthless acrimony, and many can yet 
find interest in the perusal of the fierce torrent 
of invective, profuse, varied, and Rabelais-esque, 
to which it gave birth. Apart from the lite- 
rary works to which this friendly communion 
gave rise, there is little in the friendship of 
these great men that is cheering to contemplate. 
‘The lives of poets in all countries have been 
but too frequently a sad record of the richest 
mental endowments in union with vice and 
misery, as though, because high intellectual 
qualities were co profusely bestowed upon 
them, the 





“Inward gifts 

Were left for haste unfinished, judgment scant, 

Capacity not raised to apprehend 

Or value what is best, 

«In choice; but oftest to affect the wrong.” 

Never, perhaps, did this pitiable fact receive a 
inore forcible illustration than it does in the 
lives of the writers to whom we have been al- 
luding. Wild and frenzied debauchery was their 
occupation when their purses were stored, and 
this was succeeded by seasons of terrible want. 
The methods which were frequently resorted 
to in order to furnish means for subsequent 
orgies were not only degrading, but frequently 
dishonest, and exposed them to the absolute 
interference of the law. ‘Their talents were 
prostituted to the lowest and foulest purposes ; 
their works, rich in power and in poetry, were 
hastily dashed off in the tavern or the brothel, 
possibly to liquidate the claims they were un- 
able otherwise to satisfy. Their deaths were 
too oiten in keeping with their previous career. 
Greene died of a surfeit of Rhenish wine, pro- 
bably succeeding an interval of long and en- 
forced fasting. Peele’s death was due to ex- 
treme poverty, aggravated by disease, the re- 
sult of misconduct; and the splendid promise 
which the talents of Marlowe gave was checked 





by his death from a stab received in a drunken 
braw] in a brothel. 

One of the most interesting of Greene's works 
is his Groatsworth of Wit bought by a Million 
of Repentance. This work he composed upon 
his death-bed, and it was published posthu- 
mously under the care of Chettle, another dra- 
matist of that period. From this work it would 
appear that Greene’s repentance at the last 
moment was sincere, and in it he earnestly con- 
jures his quondam friends and associates to take 
warning by his fate. In this address he occa- 
sionally rises to a vein of considerable eloquence 
and poetry, but its effect upon those to whom 
it was addressed does not appear to have been 
great. One allusion in this work has given it 
a celebrity it would otherwise never have at- 
tained, that, namely, to the plagiarisms which 
Shakespere had committed on the works of 
Greene and his associates. Though sufficiently 
well known, we quote a line or two :—“ There 
is an upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, 
that with his tygre’s heart wrapt iu a player's 
hyde,* supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blanke-verse as the best of you; and, 
being an absolute Johannes fac-totum, is, in 
his own conceyt, the only Shake-scene in a 
countrey.” 

With these writers commenced the plays 
founded upon the History of England, which 
Shakespere adopted in his subsequent histori- 
cal dramas. The play of Greene’s which is best 
known is the /istory of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay, which has been before reprinted in 
Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays. The leading 
fault of all the dramatists of that day was to 
run off into bombast; and from this fault 
neither Greene, nor Peele, nor even Marlowe 
himself is free. Shakespere, it is well known, 
ridicules this weakness in bis predecessors ; and 
certain passages, aud even characters, from the 
dramas of this date became ultimately a species 





of stock: property, as jokes, to their successors. 
But for this fault great allowance must be 
made, resulting, as it frequently did, from ex- 
cess of vigour, and absence of any acknowledged 
models by which these extravagances could be 
corrected. Peele is less prone to this vice than | 
Greene, but his writings are often disfigured | 
by it. Our readers will not thank us for over- | 
joading our pages with extracts from works | 
which are now, happily, cheap and accessible. 
We shall therefore refer them to the works 
themselves for passages in support of the opi- | 
nions we advance. One or two very short ex- | 
tracts of the best style of Peele may however | 
tempt our readers to look into this cheap and | 
desirable volume. 

In David and Bethsabe, by George Peele, 
Bethsabe, previous to her bath, addresses Ze- 
phyr,— 

“Come, gentle Zephyr, trick’d with those perfumes 

That erst in Eden sweeten’d Adam's love, 

And stroke my bosom with thy silken fan. 

This shade sun-proof is yet no proof for thee, 
Thy body, smoother than this waveless spring 
And purer than the substance of the saine, 

Can creep through that his lances cannot pierce. 
Thou, and thy sister, soft and sacred Air, 
Goddess of life and governess of health, 

Keep every fountain fresh and arbour sweet ; 

No brazen gate her passage can repulse, 

Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath. 

Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes, 
And on thy wings bring delicate perfumes, 

To play the wanton with us through the leaves.” 


And David, viewing her, says with pleasant, 
though not altogether unpoetical, exaggera- 
tion, — 
“ Fair Eva, placed in perfect happiness, 

Lending h raise-notes to the liberal heavens, 

Struck with the accents of archangels’ tunes, 

Wrought not more pleasure to her husband's thoughts, 








* A parody on the line of Shakespere— 
“O tiger's heart, wrapt in a woman’s hide.” 
ord pt, Henry VI, act 1, se. 4. 





| may be summarily indicated. 


Than this fair woman's words and notes to mine. 

May that sweet plain that bears her pleasant weight 

Be still enamell’d with discolour'd flowers ; 

That precious fount bear sand of purest gold; 

And for the pebble, let the silver streams 

That pierce earth’s bowels to maintain the source, 

Play upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites; 

The brows let be embraced with golden curls 

Of moss that sleeps with sound the waters make, 

For joy to feed the fount with their recourse ; 

Let all the grass that beautifies her bower 

Bear manna every morn instead of dew,” ete. 

Hawkin says that in the lines occurring in 
the same play— 

“ At him the thunder shall discharge his bolt, 
And his Jair spouse, with bright and fiery wings, 
Sit ever burning ou his hateful bones,” 
the metaphor concerning the lightning is wor- 
thy of Aeschylus. (Preface to Origin of English 
Drama, vol. i. p. 11.) 

Many works of Greene and Peele no doubt 
perished by the fire, in which the lamentable 
carelessness of Warburton, and the ignorance 
of his servants, involved so much that was 
most precious in our early English litera- 
ture—a literary catastrophe, the greatest that 
modern times have known. Others, possibly, 
were included in the booksellers’ stores de- 
stroyed in the vaults of St. Faith, at the 
Great Fire of London. All, however, that there 
is known to exist of their dramatic and poetic 
works is included in this volume, which is 
published under the editorship of Mr. Dyce, 
than whom no one could be more thoroughly 
competent. We are glad to see, by the fact of 
this later edition of the works of our old 
dramatists: being called for, that a general 
taste for this class of literature is at length 
awakening. Much has undoubtedly been lately 
done to render accessible the wealth of this 
epoch, but there remain still inaccessible 
dramas of Heywood, Decker, and other wri- 
ters, which are in merit equal to anything 
which that age produced, that is not to be 
found in Shakespere himself. 





LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND.* 
SECOND NOTICE. 


Tuer remarkable omissions of the present vo- 
lume, which it would be necessary to supply in 
order to attain a due measure of completeness, 
They would 
comprise a full history of the Partition ‘Treaties, 
resulting in the war of the Spanish Succession; 
the impeachment of Somers, and the great con- 
stitutional questions embraced ; the Act of Set- 
tlement, under which it is our happiness to live 
at the. present day. ‘To these we should per- 
haps add the very important general election of 
1701, where the second part of Lord Macaulay's 
revised manuscript abruptly ends. To gather 


| up the broken clues, to complete the suspended 


narrative, to tell, as every well-ordered story 
tells, the remaining fortunes of the chief actors 
of the drama, would be a hopelessly ambitious 


_ task. Who can bend that master bow, or re- 


cover the vanished talisman, or wield that 
magician’s wand? Even the attempt would 
be beyond our limits. We would simply note 
how far the meditated task has been accom- 


| plished, and indicate those deplored gaps of 


time the study of which is necessary to supple- 
ment the perusal of the volume, and for the ac- 
quisition of an adequate idea of the reign. 

In the session of 1698 the diminution of the 
army was one of those events which the na- 
tional temper enforced, and which the King, 
not altogether incorrectly, persistenily viewed 
in a personal light. William’s profusion in re- 
warding his Dutch courtiers excited grave dis- 
* The History of Englend, from the Accession of James LI, 
By Lord Macaulay. Vol. V. (Longman and Co.) 
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contents. It was with a sense of moderation 
and self-denial that William only gave Portland 
estates scattered over twelve counties, and re- 
frained from endowing his favourite with a 
rincipality in North Wales. Macaulay gently 
ints disapprobation. He palliates that disap- 
probation by allusion to the time of the second 
Charles—the more extravagant largesses of a 
less worthy king to less worthy favourites. 
But one instinctively feels that this is searcely 
a fair comparison. We try Charles by one 
standard of comparison, and William by an- 
other. It is scarcely fair to exhaust panegyrics 
spon William and to exhaust opprobrium upon 
Charles, and then to view William with com- 
placency because in a particular series of trans- 
actions the balance of infamy remains with the 
Stuart. A bill was brought in to vacate all 
nts of Crown lands since the Revolution. 

e Whigs adroitly parried the blow. ‘The idea 

was so good that it ought to go further. They 
proposed billsto repeal the grants of Charlesand 
James. The discomfited Tories did not now care 
to press their measures. Some time later, one 
of William’s alienations, which could least bear 
the light, was prominently brought before the 
public. When Elizabeth Villiers, William’s 
mistress, was married to George Hamilton, the 
King endowed her with a portion of the old 
Crown property in Ireland. Here again Lord 
Macaulay is lenient witli a leniency that con- 
trasts strongly with his severity on a similar 
occasion. William’s connection with Elizabeth 
Villiers is a tolerably fair parallel to that of 
James with Catherine Sedley. The historian 
had told with bitter irony how James risked 
his — for the sake of his soul, and risked 
his soul for the sake of an ugly, dirty mistress. 
Assuredly some of that fine irony might be 
applied which Bossuet has employed in the 
Variations of Protestant Churches. Here was 
the great champion of the pure Protestant faith 
guilty of a coarse infringement of a primal law 
of all morality and all religion. The great 
king was not so great as to overcome a coarse 
positive temptation. We confess that to our 
mind this considerably qualifies the very ab- 
solute idea of William’s perfections. 

One of the most remarkable domestic events 
of the year 1698 was the destruction of Whitehall 
by fire. A poor Dutch laundress was the cause 
of the fire, and perished in the flames. The 
catastrophe is, of course, related with a few 
pictorial touches and rhetorical allusions. ‘The 
two chapels perished together: that ancient 
chapel where Wolsey had heard mass in the 
midst of gorgeous copes, golden candlesticks, 
and ape gs crosses, and that modern edifice 
which had been created for the devotions of 
James, and had been embellished by the pencil 
of Verrio and the chisel of Gibbons. ... No 
trace was left of that celebrated gallery which 
had witnessed so many balls and pageants ; in 
which so many maids of honour had listened 
too easily to the vows and flatteries of gallants, 
and in which so many bags of gold had changed 
masters at the hazard-table.” Next comes the 
visit of Peter the Great, the account of which 
we extracted last week, who, ‘‘ when he was 
entertained by other sovereigns, never failed 
to leave on their tapestried walls and velvet 
state beds unequivocal proofs that a savage 
had been there.” The embassy to France also 
took place about this time. Portland was the 
ambassador ; a judicious selection, which was 
nevertheless determined by peculiar considera- 
tions. For the old friendship between Bentinck 
and his master was suffering a measure of eclipse 
that almost seemed to threaten an alienation. 
The winning personal qualities of Arnold Van 
Keppel had strongly conciliated William’s affec- 
tions. The old favourite became jealous of the 
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new one. Portland had been loaded with riches 
and honours; neither does it appear that the 
ascendency of the new favourite had for a 
moment interrupted the course of credit and 
profit. Honest, blunt, surly Portland never 
for a moment relaxed in faithful and indefati- 
gable toil; yet he chose to be ungracious, sul- 
len, resentful, unreasonable. In vain the King 
protested his affection, and showed him a bro- 
ther’s love and patience. Portland made up 
his mind not be conciliated. It was as well 
that the singular pair should for a time be 
separated. We give the following account of 
the main object of the embassy :— 
“Meanwhile other matters of grave importance 
claimed Portland’s attention. ‘There was one mat- 
ter in particular about which the French ministers 
anxiously expected him to say something, but about 
which he observed strict silence. How to interpret 
that silence they scarcely knew. They were cer- 
tain only that it could not be the effect of unconcern. 
They were well assured that the subject which he 
so carefully avoided was never, during two waking 
hours together, out of his thoughts, or out of the 
thoughts of his master. Nay, there was not in all 
Christendom a single politician, from the greatest 
ministers of state down to the silliest newsmongers 
of coffeehouses, who really felt that indifference 
which the prudent Ambassador of England affected. 
A momentous event, which had during many years 
been constantly becoming more and more probable, 
was now certain and near. Charles the Second of 
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“In America the Spanish territories spread fromt 
the Hquator northward and southward, through all 
the signs of the Zodiac, far into the temperate zone. 
Thence came gold and silver to be coined in all the 
mints, and curiously wrought in all the jewellers’ 
shops of Europe and Asia. Thence came the finest 
tobacco, the finest chocolate, the finest indigo, the 
finest cochineal, the hides of innumerable wild oxen, 
quinquina, coffee, sugar. Hither the viceroyalty of 
Mexico or the viceroyalty of Peru would, as an in- 
dependent state with ports open to all the world, 
have been an important member of the great com- 
munity of nations. 

“And yet the aggregate, made up of so many 
parts, each of which separately might have been 
powerful and highly considered, was impotent to a 
degree which moved at once pity and laughter. Al- 
ready one most remarkable experiment had been 
tried on this strange empire. A small fragment, 
hardly a three-hundredth part of the whole in ex- 
tent, hardly a thirtieth part of the whole in popu- 
lation, had been detached from the rest, had from 
that moment begun to display a new energy and to 
enjoy a new prosperity, and was now, after the lapse 
of a hundred and twenty years, far more feared and 
reverenced than the huge mass of which it had once 
been an obscure corner. What a contrast between 
the Holland which Alva had oppressed and plun- 
dered, and the Holland from which William had 
sailed to deliver England! And who, with such an 
example before him, would venture to foretell what 
changes might be at hand, if the most languid and 
torpid of monarchies should be dissolved, and if 





Spain, the last descendant in the male line of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, would soon die without 
posterity. Who would then be the heir to his many 
kingdoms, dukedoms, counties, lordships, acquired 
in different ways, held by different titles, and sub- 
ject to different laws? That was a question about 
which jurists differed, and which it was not likely 
that jurists would, even if they were unanimous, 
be suffered to decide. Among the claimants were 
the mightiest sovereigns of the continent: there 
was litile chance that they would submit to any ar- 
bitration but that of the sword; and it could not be 
hoped that, if they appealed to the sword, other 
potentates who had no pretension to any part of the 
disputed inheritance would long remain neutral. 
For there was in Western Europe no government 
which did not feel that its own prosperity, dignity, 
and security might depend on the event of the contest. 

“Tt is true that the empire, which had, in the 
preceding century, threatened both France and Eng- 
land with subjugation, had of late been of hardly so 
much account as the Duchy of Savoy or the Elector- 
ate of Brandenburg. But it by no means followed 
that the fate of that empire was matter of indiffer- 


dable could not be imputed to any deficiency of the | 
natural elements of power. The dominions of the | 
Catholic King were in extent and in population su- | 
perior to those of Lewis and of William united. | 
Spain alone, without a single dependency, ought to | 
have been a kingdom of the first rank; and Spain 
was but the nucleus of the Spanish monarchy. The 
outlying provinces of that monarchy in Europe 
would have sufficed to make three highly respectable 
states of the second order. One such state might have 
been formed in the Netherlands. It would have 
been a wide expanse of cornfield, orchard, and mea- 
dow, intersected by navigable rivers and canals. At 
short intervals in that thickly peopled and carefully 
tilled region, rose stately old towns, encircled by 
strong fortifications, embellished by fine cathedrals 
and senate-houses, and renowned either as seats of 
learning or as seats of mechanical industry. A se- 
cond flourishing principality might have been created 
between the Alps and the Po, out of that well- 
watered garden of olives and mulberry-trees, which 
spread many miles on every side of the great white 
temple of Milan. Yet neither the Netherlands nor 
the Milanese could, in physical advantages, vie with 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, a land which na- 
ture had taken pleasure in enriching and adorning, 
a land which would have been paradise, if tyranny 
and superstition had not, during many ages, lavished 
all their noxious influences on the Bay of Campania, 
the Plain of Enna, and the sunny banks of Galesus. 





every one of the members which had composed it 
should enter on an independent existence ?” 

The only claimants worth mentioning were 
| three. ‘To the regular course of succession the 
Dauphin of France would have the best claim. 
| But at the time of his mother’s marriage she 
| had expressly renounced every possible claim. 

Thatrenunciation, by the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 

had become part and parcel of the public law 

of Europe. Failing the House of Bourbon, the 
| claim of the House of Hapsburg was prominent. 
| The Emperor was more remote by blood, but his 
| claim was barred by no renunciation. It was 
| thought that the claims of a third candidate 
/might be admitted, and that there might be 

avoided such an addition to the power of Aus- 
| tria or France, that might render either su- 
| preme in Europe. The Bavarian prince was 
| nearer by blood than his grandfather the Em- 
|peror. ‘There had been a renunciation of his 
| claim, but not a renunciation so formal as that 
of France. His succession would dissipate the 


| war clouds that were agai ing ov 
ence to the rest of the world. The paralytic help- | war clouds that were again darkening over 


lessness and drowsiness of the body once so formi- | 


Europe. Chief of all, the contest raged fu- 
rious in the bed-chamber of the sickly Catho- 
lic king. The chief fear of the Castilians was 
the dismemberment of the monarchy. 

The fears Were far from ill grounded, for 
the terms of a Partition Treaty were under 
discussion. A splendid embassy from France 
came over to England, and were invited by 
William to accompany him to the spring 
meeting at Newmarket. ‘The expedition was 
dangerous. The days of Robin Hood and 
Little John were being revived throughout the 
kingdom. ‘On Hounslow Heath a company 
of horsemen with masks on their faces waited 
for the great people who had been to pay their 
court to the King at Windsor. They succeeded 
in stopping thirty coaches, and rode off with 
a great booty in guineas, watches, and jewel- 
lery.” It appears that the Newmarket road 
was especially dangerous. Robbers lurked 
within the precincts of Epping Forest, and 
* built themselves hutz, from which they sallied 
forth with sword and pistol to bid passengers 
stand.”’? Everything was done to promote the 
enjoyment of the ambassadors. On the week- 
days there was hunting, hawking, gambling, 
and racing; and on Sunday the neighbouring 
University of Cambridge sent over her most 
orthodox divines to preach before the King and 
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Court. On the journey from Paris to Loo, 
whither William soon set off, Portland was 
treated with corresponding consideration. Two 
incidents especially are mentioned by Lord 
Macaulay which give a high idea of the refined 
nature of French politeness. Englishmen ac- 
customed to ruinous vails to servants in their 
own country-houses were delighted to hear that 
the servants were not permitted to receive 
presents. In the evenings, when the gentle- 
men were gathered around the sumptuous 
board, the cider of Malvern made its appear- 
ance with} the wines of Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne. 

it may be as well if we exhibit at one view 
the Partition Treaties and the great events that 
accompanied them. At this point Lord Mac- 
aulay’s account is incomplete, and necessarily 
unsatisfactory. ‘The very able review of the 
present Earl Stanhope’s War of the Succession 
in Spain, in the Essays, is in some measure 
supplemental to this portion of the history. 
The political storm at home, which the publi- 
cation of the Treaty had evoked, is one of the 
regrettable omissions of the volume. Macaulay 
narrates and defends the first Partition Treaty. 
We need not relate details of the proposed dis- 
memberment of the Spanish monarchy. The 
famous satire of the History of John Bull tells 
us how the clothier and the linen-draper, to 
wit, England and Holland, measured out the 
Jands of their bedridden neighbour, and took 
an inventory of his household furniture. Our 
historian moves to set aside the tolerably unani- 
mous verdict that has pronounced the proposed 
partition to be iniquitous. Macaulay explains 
away the odious name of a partition by a couple 
of brilliant analogies. The partition of Poland 
was like hacking a living man limb from limb. 
The proposed partition was like letting loose a 
droveof handcuffedslaves, whose union only pro- 
duced pain anddisgust. Such brilliant metaphors 
are very serviceable, but the argument from 
analogy is generally of doubtful value. Arguing 
generally, he urges that William was only 
securing, by negotiations, objects which were 
afterwards sought by a long and bloody war. 
Arguing in detail, he asserts the justice of the 
separate terms of the treaty ; and where this is 
not quite apparent, he reposes upon a general 
trust in William. The death of the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria in the following year 





again unsettled the question of the Spanish 
succession. A new treaty became necessary. 
At the second Partition ‘Treaty the historian | 
only hints; there is a blank at the very point | 
where it would doubtless have been amply dis- 

cussed. The principal portion of the present 

volume concludes with the conclusion of the | 
session of Parliament in the April of the year 

1700. There is a gap of about a whole year, | 
probably representing about an equal amount 
of writing as that before us, before the historian 
again resumes the narrative. We shall very 
briefly indicate the line of connection, and 
enumerate the missing links of the story. 

It was certainly a momentous year. ‘The 
second Partition Treaty was now signed, but 
kept as a profound secret, certainly promoting 
the aggrandisement of France, certainly dis- 
turbing the balance of power to a serious ex- 
tent, but with the excuse that it would have 
prevented a still further aggrandisement, a 
still more serious disturbance of the European 
system. Great events happened before the 
new Parliament assembled in February, 1701. 
The Duke of Gloucester, the sole survivor 
of Anne’s seventeen children, was dead. The 
question of the succession was to be deci- 
sively settled, and the King’s most precarious 
health rendered this of paramount importance. 





Nothing is more remarkable than the steady 





calmness with which William, living within 
the very shadow of death, pursued the great 
objects of his life. The partition scheme had 
been now divulged, and the national pulse beat 
high against the supposed sacrifice of British 
interests. ‘The King of Spain had died ; in his 
will he had made the Duke of Anjou his heir, 
and the Bourbons had accepted the splendid 
legacy. The Emperor threatened war, and whe- 
ther England would join in such a war became 
the great political question of the day. The 
old war spirit and the old hatred of France 
was never extinct in William. But he knew 


| how unpopular he was to the nation, and he 


doubted how far an over-taxed and indebted 
state could accept such atburden. Moreover, 
he felt that he was dying; and though he had 
been a man of war from his youth, he could 
wish that his dying days should be those of 
peace. It was expected that the old French 
guile had been at work during the election, 
and certainly louis-d’ors had been abundant 
all over the kingdom. An address was nearly 
presented, desiring the King to acknowledge 
the title of the King of Spain. 

But this Parliament will always be best 
known as having passed the Act of Settlement. 
Of the Act of Settlement, as we have intimated, 
there is not the slightest mention in this volume. 
It is a lacuna deeply to be deplored. Macau- 
lay’s history of it would have been a coping- 
stone to his undertaking. In conjunction with 
the Bill of Rights, of which it wasin a measure 
corrective, it comprised the most important 
legislation of the reign. Its absence from this 
volume incurably mars the completeness of this 
section of the contemplated history. We shall 
not dwell on the provisions of this national 
document, which every Englishman ought to 
know as well as a landowner knows the title- 
deeds of his property. ‘There is no doubt 
but several of the clauses were dictated by a 
spirit entirely unfriendly to William, and must 
have been most obnoxious to him. ‘The clause 
declaring that this country shall not engage 
in war on behalf of any dominions of the King 
not belonging to the crown of England, was a 
vote condemnatory of his foreign policy. 
The clause declaring that the King should not 
leave his dominions without the consent of 
Parliament, repealed soon after the accession 
of George the First, was expressly levelled at 


| his repeated absences at his hereditary domains. 
| The clause respecting the Privy Council was 


directed against the King’s assumed irresponsi- 
bility in matters of peace and war. ‘The 
clause excluding all foreigners from Parlia- 
ment and from offices of trust in the army and 
nayy, was a sweeping and illiberal measure 
directed against the King’s dearest friends. It 
is manifest to how considerable an extent 
William must have lost the affection, regard, 
and esteem of his subjects. 

The excitement against the Partition Treaty, 
with what degree of justice or injustice we shall 
not now inquire, was immense. In the House, 
the bitter and turbulent Howe described it as 
a felonious treaty. It is said that William was 
so moved by the expression that he wished his 
position had allowed him to send Howe a chal- 
lenge. The House agreed to an address, 
couched in severe and bitter language, strongly 
condemnatory of the Treaty. An important 
constitutional question was mooted. The sanc- 
tion of the Great Seal had been irregularly ap- 
plied, first to blank powers, and then to the 
‘Treaty itself. The memorable impeachments 
were the result of this state of feeling. All proof 
failedagainst Halifaxand Oxford, but both Port- 
land and Somers were implicated in the trans- 
action. ‘The vile and factious spirit thatdictated 
their impeachment has always been generally 





and si ncerely reprobated ; but even a writer so 
attached to William III. as Mr. Hallam, with 
his usua fairness, admits that there had been 
a departure from the ancient principles of the 
Constitution. A certain Speaker once called 
his Parliament a parliamentissimum parliamen- 
tum—the last title that could be applied to this 
one. By their unfair and factious spirit, their 
rancour towards the Lords, their heated pas- 
sions, their insults and ingratitude towards the 
King, they nearly brought the institution into 
contempt, and aroused the disgust of the bet- 
ter part of the community. Their one re- 
deeming feature, the solitary consolation they 
brought the King, was their readiness to sup- 
port him in the contemplated alliance against 
Lewis. 

It was at this point that the death of James 
II. at St. Germains occurred, about the 
sent season of the year, one hundred and sixty 
years ago. Here Lord Macaulay once more 
appears. His account of the death of James IT. 
is one of the most striking in the volume. 
When the French King determined to acknow- 
ledge the Pretender, we think there can be lit- 
tle doubt Lewis had convinced himself that war 
was inevitable. Its effect was to arouse a tran- 
sient enthusiasm in favour of the now dying 
King, in all parts of the country. William made 
the best of this flush of popular favour, in for- 
warding his preparations for the war. Never- 
theless, when William returned from Loo, he 
found this odious Parliament more odious than 
ever. The impeachments were to be continued, 
its leaders were unmanageable, party spirit 
was carried to a height of frantic violence. 
The King dissolved Parliament. That winter 
there was a most momentous general election. 
Electoral profligacy was at its height. Party 
spirit was at the height. The country was 
in a ferment. Macaulay, who had a tolerable 
experience in election contests himself, is de~ 
scribing the political contest with all his 
wonted vivacity, when his hand is suddenly 
arrested. ‘The revised manuscript suddenly 
concludes, in the midst of his account of the 
Gloucestershire elections. 

Here, properly peaking, these remains have 
anend. ‘The conclusion of the reign is a la- 
cuna. Among a few illegible pages, Lady 
Trevelyan has been able to decipher what is 
evidently the first rough sketch of the death 
of William. As possessing a peculiar interest 
of its own, we quote the latter part. 


“The King meanwhile was sinking fast. Albe- 
marle had arrived at Kensington from the Hague, 
exhausted by rapid travelling. His master kindly 
bade him go to rest for some hours, and then sum- 
moned him to make his report. That report was in 
all respects satisfactory. The States General were 
in the best temper; the troops, the provisions, and 
the magazines were in the best order. Everything 
was in readiness for an early campaign. William 
received the intelligence with the calmness of a 
man whose work was done. He was under no 
illusion as to his danger. ‘I am fast drawing,’ he 
said, ‘to my end.’ His end was worthy of his life. 
His intellect was not for a moment clouded. His 
fortitude was the more admirable because he was 
not willing to die. He had very lately said to one 
of those whom he most loved: ‘ You know that I 
never feared death ; there have been times when I 
should have wished it; but, now that this great 
new prospect is opening before me, I do wish to 
stay here a little longer.’ Yet no weakness, no 
querulousness, disgraced the noble close of that 
noble career. To the physicians the King returned 
his thanks graciously and gently. ‘1 know that you 
have done all that skill and learning could do for 
me: but the case is beyond your art; and I sub- 
mit.’ From the words which escaped him he seemed 
to be frequently engaged in mental prayer. Burnet 
and Tenison remained many hours in the sick room. 
He professed to them his firm belief in the truth of 
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the Christian religion, and received the sacrament 
from their hands with great seriousness. The ante- 
chambers were crowded all night with lords and 
privy councillors. He ordered several of them to be 
called in, and exerted himself to take leave of them 
with a few kind and cheerful words. Among the 
English who were admitted to his bedside were 
Devonshire and Ormond. But there were in the 
crowd those who felt as no Englishman could feel, 
friends of his youth who had been true to him, and 
to whom he had been true, through all vicissitudes 
of fortune; who had served him with unalterable 
fidelity when his Secretaries of State, his Treasury, 
and his Admiralty had betrayed him; who had 
never on any field of battle, or in an atmosphere 
tainted with loathsome and deadly disease, shrunk 
from placing their own lives in jeopardy to save 
his, and whose truth he had at the cost of his own 

pularity rewarded with bounteous munificence. 
He strained his feeble voice to thank Auverquerque 
for the affectionate and loyal services of thirty 
years. To Albemarle he gave the keys of his 
closet, and of his private drawers. ‘You know,’ 
he said, ‘what to do with them.’ By this time he 
could scarcely respire. ‘Can this,’ he said to the 
physicians, ‘last long?’ He was told that the end 
was approaching. He swallowed a cordial, and 
asked for Bentinck. Those were his last articulate 
words. Bentinck instantly came to the bedside, bent 
down, and placed his ear close to the King’s mouth. 
The lips P the dying man moved; but nothing 
could be heard. The King took the hand of his 
earliest friend, and pressed it tenderly to his heart. 
Tn that moment, nv doubt, all that had cast a slight 
passing cloud over their long and pure friendship 
was forgotten. It was now between seven and eight 
in the morning. He closed his eyes, and gasped for 
breath. The bishops knelt down and read the com- 
mendatory prayer. When it ended William was no 
more. 

“ When his remains were laid out, it was found 
that he wore next to his skin a small piece of black 


silk riband. The lords in waiting ordered it to be | 
taken off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of | 


the hair of Mary.” 


every deduction, Lord Macaulay’s estimate re- 
mains substantially true. He stood head and 
shoulders above the crowd of monarchs in the 
unapproachable loftiness of his nature. No 
one can impeach the courage, foresight, endur- 
ance, energy, heroic simplicity of his character. 
He must be confessed the greatest monarch 
that ever sat upon the English throne. The 
only one of our native princes who could be 
compared with him is Alfred. But the fame 
of Alfred belongs to an almost mythical re- 
gion, and is only faintly visible by the fringe 
of light with which it surrounds the darkness 
of its era. 

With the fame of the great hero the fame of 
the great historian is imperishably bound up. 
While he has been erecting a stately mauso- 
leum to William, he has also raised a monu- 
ment to himself more durable than marble 
and brass. And if the structure be not al- 
together complete, if its perfection be some- 
what marred by here and there an omission, a 
defacement, through lack of the final touch of 
that cunning chisel, this imparts to it a touch 
of personal interest, of sympathy, of regret- 
ful sorrow, that might have been wanting to the 
well-rounded and accomplished work. Before 
long, a tolerably accurate opinion will be held 
by all educated men, respecting the due worth 
of these volumes. We are afraid that the 
most partial judgment will not consider that 
they have fulfilled the promise of their title. 
A contribution of two reigns scarcely consti- 
tutes a history of England. A satisfactory 





| by any criticism worthy of the name. 


verdict will also be arrived at respecting the 
controverted portions of his work. It was a 


| peculiarity of Lord Macaulay, that he would 
| never withdraw a statement, and would never 


| 


confess himself in the wrong. Such an implied 
claim to infallibility can never be acquiesced in 
A list of 
minor inaccuracies committed by Lord Macau- 


The importance attached to William’s life | lay would not be inconsiderable : such, for in- 





throughout Europe was indicated by the re- | stance, as the curious idea respecting the taci- 
ception given to the news of his decease. In | turnity of William the Silent, and the mistake 
Holland the States gazed at each other in | which Mr. Buckle has demonstrated respecting 
tears, silence, and horror. ‘The messenger who | the date of the amalgamation of the Norman 
brought the news over to Calais was imprisoned , and Saxon tongues. ‘Chose questions which such 
till his tidings should be confirmed. Paris | men as Mr. Hepworth Dixon and Mr. Churchill 
openly rejoiced, and Versailles could hardly , Babington have raised respecting the integrity 
conceal its transports. At Rome, especially, , of certain sections of his work, will not impro- 
these indecent rejoicings were carried to their | bably be decided against him. We-have already 
height. It was probably felt everywhere, more | alluded to the strange political bias which made 
than in England, how great a man was fallen. | the famous language applied to Burke still 
In his own time he was never popular, and this | more applicable to himself—the reproach of 
unpopularity was transmitted to the descendants | giving up to party what was intended for man- 
of that generation. In the common histories | kind. In matters of unimportant detail there 

reat injustice has been ordinarily shown to | is sometimes the melancholy suspicion that he 











Villiam. The unfavourable features of his 
character and career have been exaggerated, 
and his great qualities have received only a 
languid acknowledgment. 
justice this treatment has now been amply 
atoned for. William has now been placed 
upon a lofty pedestal, whence he will ever 
challenge the admiration of mankind. His 
reign, instead of being the least intelligible, 
will become the most familiar portion of our 
annals. The truth doubtless lies somewhere 
between the two extremes. We must abate 
both the violence of the invective, and the en- 
thusiasm of the panegyric. The man with 
whose reputation the odious names of mistress 
snd favourite are connected, must have been 
wanting in some high moral qualities. The 
man who so utterly failed, from whatever rea- 
son, to conciliate the great bulk of a generous 
nation, must have been wanting in some great 
statesmanlike qualities. ‘The preserver of the 
nation’s constitution, who himself acted uncon- 
stitutionally, certainly exhibits an aberration 
from the idea of a perfect being. Yet, after 


By a kind of poetic | 


altered facts to suit his sentences, instead of 
suiting his sentences to the facts. Such con- 
siderations as these will, to an indefinite ex- 
tent, modify the enthusiastic applause which 
| we are all eager to bestow upon the great work 
| of the great man. But the history represents 
only a small portion of Lord Macaulay's claim 
upon the national regard. ‘Those who, by their 
luminous wisdom, have irradiated the most 
complex portion of their country’s history ; 
| those who have improved, instructed, and 
| delighted the human race by their writings; 
those who have stored the mind with fruit- 
ful thoughts, the memory with splendid achieve- 
ments, the imagination with noble images ; 
those who have cheered the jaded faculties with 
the refreshing elixir of elevating knowledge 
and innocent delight, have conferred some of 
the greatest blessings which a human being is 
capable of bestowing upon his kind, is entitled 
to a charitable allowance for his frailties, and 
has established his title to their gratitude and 
affection. Assuredly this has been the case 
with Lord Macaulay. There is scarcely an 











educated Englishman who has not been in- 
structed by his varied learning, delighted by 
his manly eloquence, aroused by his enlightened 
patriotism. There is no one who will turn 
away from these precious reliquary pages, as 
we do now, without a feeling of sorrowful re- 
gret that he has for the last time encountered 
this great master of the English tongue in 
his own peculiar domain, and has for the last 
time witnessed fresh trophies of his genius and 
glory. 





VACATION TOURISTS.* 


Tris volume has a strong flavour of the “prig” 
—we do not mean, of the plagiarist—but of the 
‘‘ prig” major, tae prig who disdains all in- 
tercourse with inferior beings; the prig who 
starts a club to which no gentile is to be 
admitted who has not been on the top of 
Chimborazo; the prig who when he travels 
lugs about a thermometer, to give him a 
scientific air; the prig who insists on talking 
English to Spaniards, and Spanish to English- 
men; the prig who affects the gay lounger 
among men of science, and the scientific man 
among the frequenters of the Clubs ; in a word, 
the travelled ** prig” who is the ordinary prig 
multiplied by two. aki, 

The book originated, as the editor tells us 
with a fatal candour, after this wise :-—Messrs. 
Macmillan kept constantly receiving amateurs’ 
notes of foreign tours, too long for their Maga- 
zine, too scanty to make a volume by themselves. 
The result is, a salmagundi and four-and- 
twenty blackbirds baked in one pie, according 
to the old nursery-rhyme receipt. One volume 
may shelter many incongruous writers, and, 
indeed, we congratulate the editor on having 
accomplished a feat almost as difficult as dri- 
ving three wild horses of the Ukraine ina 
tandem. Different politics, and different varie- 
ties of prigginess, have all been quietly har- 
nessed to the same vehicle by Mr. Galton. 

Not however that the result, though reading 
rather like letters from Alpine tourists to the 
Times, is unamusing. ‘Travelling, after all, is 
not a question of quick or slow, but of the fit 
eyes and the right brain ; and even these, when 
it comes to writing, are useless, unless the tra- 
veller have the faculty of translating his thoughts 
into black and white. Yet the mere journals 
of average tourists make amusing books, if the 
writer has intelligence, or any originality of 
mind ; for countries require ‘‘ taking stock” of 
at regular intervals of time. For instance, 
Sartorius and Humboldt wrote excellent and 
all but perfect books on Mexico; but Mexico 
has changed since then. Head’s book on Rome 
and Ford’s on Spain were true to Rome and 
Spain twenty years ago, but not to Rome and 
Spain of the present day. Books of travel grow 
obsolete for present use, though they may ac- 
quire a fresh value as records of the past. 
Hence the use of our annual tourists, even 
when they are only “ prigs” and write dull 
newspaper articles. Clubbing together does not 
make them much better: a flea, alone or with 
five thousand others, is still a flea, and can but 
leap and bite. 

Mr. Galton seems to have discovered this: 
fact when he threatens that the Vacation Tour- 
ists, if successful, shall become annual. The so- 
cial and political life of foreign nations offers,, 
he says, ‘ta changeful surface for examination ; 
newly-discovered objects of interest, and fresh 
openings for travellers, daily occur.” iach sci-- 
entific tour gathers new facts; and narratives 
of personal adventure can never be forestalled. 





* Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel in 1860, Edited by 
Francis Galton, M.A., F R.S., Author of Zhe Art of Travel, 
(Cambridge; Macmillan.) 
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The fact is,—and Mr. Galton ought, as a man of 
reasonablesense, to know it,—that however trite 
and beaten a country may be, a traveller of 
taste, thought, and reading can always find 
new things to observe or old things to describe 
more accurately and photographically. ‘The 
age of care and minute love of truth, or 
rather of the love of minute truth, is only jusi 
dawning. In every country there are whole 
buried Pompeiis of things which the old- 
fashioned traveller was too grand to record, 
or too much a creature of routine to record 
accurately. The daily, common life of the 
masses (and masses, not individuals, form a 
nation), the actual appearance and reality of 
things, so seldom given truthfully, have yet to 
be painted for us by modern travellers. ‘There 
is indeed no finality in travel-writing; for those 
who have the record of Rome in 1800 still want 
a record of Rome in 1860. 

There is another folly in the vulgar criticism 
of modern travel, that we would deride and con- 
demn ; and that is the complaint if a traveller 
of however quick eye and brain dares to describe 
any place he has not been several months resi- 
dent at. Why if you take the great travellers, 
Park, Bruce, Belzoni, Cook, Anson, ete., you 
will find that often the more wonderful and 
inaccessible the spot, the shorter the time they 
spent in or on it, and the deeper their impres- 
sion. ‘The man who ascends the Pyramids, 
stays half an hour; the man who visits a cele- 
brated mountain, stays two hours. When Bruce 
discovered one of the sources of the White 
Nile, he saw it but for a few moments. It is 
not the time spent, but the brain of the man 
who spends the time, that gives value to a de- 
scription. All record too, we must remember, 
of any individual mind of strength has value, 
for it is a clue to the universal mind of man. 
Therefore we totally disagree with the priggy 
dogmatism of one of the four-and-twenty black - 
birds baked in the Macmillan pie, who says, 
with extreme, and perhaps justifiable, humility 
of his own thoughts (observe the wise saw and 
notable utterance of the prig aping the man of 
letters), ‘‘ What a man saw, if truly related, 
is always worth something; what he thought 
about it is probably worth very little.” Q. E. D. 
Both what the writer saw and what he thought 
are alike uninteresting. But, on the whole, the 
Vacation Tourists need have no extreme dread 
of being too popular in style; no one will dub 
them as “smart,” for, on the contrary, they 
are generally as heavy as they could wish 
themselves to be. 

But to the tourists themselves. They com- 
prise Mr, W.G. Clark, who visited Naples and 
Garibaldi ; Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, who tra- 
versed civil and military Croatia, and part of 
Hungary ; modest R. D., who patronized the 
Slavonic races, and makes heavy work of them; 
humble but clever G. H. K., who gossips on a 
Sutherland hill-side; Mr. C. C. Bowen, who in- 
fests Peru; Mr. J. J. Cowell, who treads the 
Graian Alps underfoot; the Rey. L. Stephen, 
who scrapes his shins on the Allelein-Horn ; 
Mr.F. V. Hawkins, whoattempts Mont Cervin; 
Mr. Tyndall, who braves the Lauwinen-Thor ; 
Mr. J. W. Clark, who yachts tothe Faroe Islands 
and Iceland ; Mr. H. F. Tozer, who does Nor- 
way ; the Editor, who eclipses Spain; and the 


Jlon. Roden Noel, who accomplishes the Leba- | 


non during the Druse and Maronite broils. Of 
all these, by far the most reactionary, cross- 
grained, aud ‘‘donnish” is Mr. Clark, who 
seems to maltreat Naples as if revenging on the 
Italians and their great liberators the indiffer- 
ence with which * the public orater of Cam- 
bridge” was treated by the travelling crowd. 


‘To him, too, belongs the proud distinction of 
being the first English writer who has lifted 


mud against Garibaldi. Let Mr. Clark be im- 
mortalized for having first embodied the slan- 
ders of Garibaldi’s enemies—of opening the 
oyster whose shell was first to be cast in the 
ostracizing urn of Aristides. THe speaks thus 
miliciously of the great, good man :— 





“ Garibaldi’s character was thas summed up by a 
friend of mine at Turin: ‘ He is a brave soldier, but 
a great fool,’ using the phrase (I suppose) in the 
sense of ‘un grand fou.’ I thought it harsh at the 
time, but my Neapolitan friends, chiefly belonging 
to the ‘moderate’ party, were agreed in thinking 
it not so far from the truth. He was of course the 
chief topic of conversation during my stay at Naples. 
I give, in as few words as I can, the residuum of 
much talk. 

“ As a soldier, he is of undaunted courage and a 
master of the ‘dodges’ (passez-moi le mot) which 
are required in guerilla war, but he has no concep- 
tion of a general’s duties in the field; he is ignorant 
of the very rudiments of tactics, and incapable of 
organization on a large scale. He is kind and gentle 
in his manners, and reluctant to hurt any one’s 
feelings, while he is reckless of their lives. His 
bravery and gentleness, his generosity and disin- 
terestedness, secure him the personal affection of all 
around him, and that constitutes his great merit as 
acommander. He pushes his love of simplicity to 
a point bordering on affectation, and is almost osten- 
tatious in his dislike of pomp. He is illogical, pre- 
judiced, and obstinate to a degree never before com- 
bined. He thinks cavalry useless, and has a profound 
contempt for cannon. He is perfectly certain that 
he has only to appear before the walls of Rome, 
and the French will leave it, taking with them the 
Holy Father. ‘What if they don’t?’ it was urged. 
*O, but they will!’ was the answer, in the tone of 
a man who admits no further discussion. He thinks 


posed on, and believes in all those who are about him. 


him of the dishonesty of any one whom he has once 
trusted. He has not the moral courage to say ‘No’ 
to a request of any of these favourites. His ignor- 
ance is such that the smallest show of knowledge 





| completely imposes upon him. He thinks Crespi 


a statesman, and Dumas a scholar.” 


Of all the tourists the Sutherland man is 
the one we take to kindliest. He is a shrewd, 
observant, good describer, evidently a sound 
sportsman, and fond of tradition, and the only 
man in the book who seems to have any real 
sense of the humorous, or any keen perception 





| of character. Christopher North himself might 
| have used more violence and blustering, but he 
| could not have conveyed a sense of Highland 
| scenery better than H. K. It is as good as seeing 
| Landseer’s Highland pictures, to hear him sketch 
| the hill-side, with the ravens whetting their 
black bills on the grey stones within sight of a 
| forest of antlers, that clash like swords where 
| the young stags are fighting. 
Ile is very noteworthy on the subject of the 
| Sutherland animals. A few wild cats still exist, 
| he says, in that wild region. The golden eagle 
is going to be encouraged, in order to thin the 
enormous numbers of the blue hare. He tells 
| a curious traditionary anecdote of the killing of 
| the last wolf in the Highlands (about 1700) ; 
| and of the Chisholm, a freebooter of ‘lang 
| syne,” he relates brave stories that would have 
| made old Sir Walter's heart leap up. Here is 
a pleasant scrap of one :— 


“ Now whether, in the hurry of pairting the dogs, 
one of the Guns gave him a blow by chance, or 
| whether from vexation it was given on purpose, I 
cannot well say, but out came Chisholin’s Skean 
| dhu, and three or four of them were lying on the 
| heather in as many blows. Whea Chisuolim saw 
| the red bluid bubbiing over the plaids, he jealoused 
it was time to be off, and he ran up the side of the 
loch and slipped in, and swam to the little island at 
| the head of the lower loch, and then made as if he 





that the walls of Mantua and Verona will fall, like | 
those of Jericho, at a shout. He is very easily im- | 


Familiarity breeds respect, and no proof will convince | 


| were going to swim off to the other side, where the 
| birches are now as they were then; but when he 
| took the water, he.made a stroke or two, and then 
| dive back, and just kept his nose out of water like 
| a hurt wild duck. ... They saw a man standing on 
| the grey craigs above Loch Furon and jealoused it 
was Chisholm; so they stepped back and stalked 
hima like a stag. They had no need to mind the 
wind, for his nose was no’ so sharp as an old hind’s, 
and so they got close up to him before he was well 
| aware—so close that he saw it was too late to mak’ 
out, and so he stood steady on the craig. By luck 
| they neither of them knew Chisholm by sight, and 
| so did not like to dirk him at once, and maybe they 
| did na’ like the chance of a dig of a dirk in their 
| ain weams ; so when they got up to him one said, 
‘It’s a fine day!’ ‘Deed is it,’ said Chisholm, ‘a 
| nice saft day.’ ‘Ye have na’ seen Chisholm? said 
one of the Guns. ‘No, indeed I have not!’ said 
| Chisholm ; and I’m thinking it was nae lie, for there 
was nae wale o’ looking glasses in the cave. ‘We 
are looking after him over the muir, and cannot 
| forgeither with him.’ * What will ye gi’e me if 
| I pit a wrist o” his into each of your hands?’ ‘All 
‘the white silver in our pouches, and as much 
more as you will from clan Gun, for we hae bluid- 
feud with him, and his blood we'll ha’e’ ‘ Weel 
| then, tak’ you this wrist and tak’ you this y’ane, 
‘for I'm Chisholm!’ And when they gripped his 
| wrists he kept his arms clenchit, and just made a 
| jerk forward and sent the pair o’ them over the 
craigs towards Loch Furon, but whether they 
| reached it whole I dinna ken. But Chisholm went 
| back to his cave and said to himself— 
| “*Weel, I hae keepit my promise; but deil 
burst me, if I didna forget to tak’ the siller !’” 


| Whether true or not, what a fine tradition this 
| is of Highland manners a hundred years or less 
ago! 

re. Bowen, in hot Peru, maintains an edifying 
 chilliness of style, while our Swiss friends grow 
warm on the subject of the coldest glaciers. 
: The Alpine climbs are rather monotonous, and 
the question cui bono ? is always arising within 
us when we read of such ice-adventures as the 
following of Mr. Stephen's :— 


“The buttress I have mentioned may be compared 
to the roof of a church tilted up at a steep angle ; the 
tiles on either side representing the snow-slopes, 
which on one side reached only a short way to the 
edge of the cliffs, and on the other, or western side, 
stretched much further to 2 level and easy glacier. 
Now, it is generally pretty good going along an 
aréte, even though it inclined at a considerable 
angle, so long as you can keep, as it were, on the 
backbone, and have a slope on each side of you. It 
is like walking along the ridge of a church roof ; 
but when the roof makes a sudden break in its 
elevation, as at the joining of the nave and chancel, 
or when spikes suddenly protrude and drive you to 
circumvent them by making a short excursion on the 
tiles, the difficulty is. very much exaggerated. In 
our case the spikes were represented by sharp spires 
of impracticable rock, which at once sent us down 
on to a snow-slope, decidedly steeper and more 
treacherous than ordinary roofing-tiles. We crept 
down towards it over a few firm rocks, and Franz, 
taking a big stone, dropped it quietly on the snow, 
to try its condition. The snow was old and hard 
beneath ; but a thick cake of comparatively new 
snow, a few inches thick, was frozen on to its sur- 
face. ‘The stone, as it fell, detached part of this 
cake from the snow beneath ; the part detached slid 
down, dragging more after it, and, in a moment, a 
broad sheet of it was pouring down with a low 
hissing sound over the rocks below, leaving bare 
a surface of hard névé: where the snow went to 
I can’t say, further than that it went down a 
couloir and over a cliff. Of course, if we had rashly 
trodden upon it, we should have followed its ex- 
ample; as it was, we had cautiously to stick our 
feet into the firmer snow beneath, as far as we 
could; then driving our alpenstocks vertically down 
into it a little above our footsteps, We got a secure 
anchorage in case of an attempt at an avalanche 
from the snow above. We moved onwards very 
cautiously and slowly, and being firmly roped 
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ther, there was no danger from this cause ; the 
only thing that annoyed me was produced by our 
friend’s ingenuity in scrambling along close to the 
foot of the crest of rocks above. The result of this 
Manceuvre was occasionally to send big stones down, 
rotating with extreme velocity around their minor 
axes, and taking playful and irregular bounds down 
the slopes towards us. This danger is one of the 
most annoying in the Alps.” 


Now we say nothing of the conceited pe- 
dantry of such phrases as “the minor axes,” 
but we really must express our wonder at sen- 
sible men finding any pleasure in thus risking 
their lives. Mr. Stephens knows the value of 
his own neck, but surely endurance, courage, 
and tenacity might try such Manfred feats 
nearer home,—say, on the roof of a London 
house, or on the back of an unbroken hunter. 

The logical deductions of this batch of em- 
bryo travellers are as curious as their observa- 
tions. Few of them seem to have known the 
language of the country they visited, so that 
they must have been as deaf and dumb men. 
Mr. Clark, among other oddities, is for Eng- 
land giving up the Ionian Islands. Mr. Noel, 
who describes the Druzes as singing war-songs 
with the agreeable burden of— 


“ How sweet it is to shed the blood of Christians,” 


is quite opposed to weakening “ the healthy 
Druze nationality in Syria.” Of the mountain 
fighting, Mr. Noel, who is not a bad describer, 
gives a lively sketch :— 


“Then the Christians, being the most numerous, 
retired to their houses, chiefly to the flat-roofs, and 
the Druzes went down among the mulberry terraces 
below the hill on which the village stands, and a 
regular fight began. With these tribes, it is chiefly 
guerilla. warfare, wherein man picks off his man. 
The firing lasted four hours. It was sharp and in- 
cessant. The Druzes were firing from behind mul- 
berries and vines, whence every now and then a 
white puff of smoke issued. Their women stood 
by them with pitchers of water, giving them drink, 
and encouraging them. So, also, did the Christian 
women on the roofs of the houses, to their men, 
shrieking and waving their veils. The guns mostly 
in use were long Turkish ones, with gleaming brass- 
encircled barrels, and as I watched the Christians 
firing, from a ruined house near, I could see that 
the guns generally snapped four times for each shot 
that was fired. Some better guns (distributed by 
us, probably, in the time of Ibrahim Pasha) were, 
however, in use amongst them, It was a picturesque 
scene, but it became a sad one. You could see 
every now and then a man fall, and a wounded or 
dying man carried by. Altogether, on both sides, 
there were thirty killed and many wounded. The 
Druzes slowly crept up the terraces; at last the 


Christians gave way, and fled down the mountain 
in a body.” 


The general feeling derived from reading this 
book is, that it is a better average than could 
have been procured from collecting the tra- 
velling impressions of as many mechanics ; and 
that the men who write it are reasonably well 
read, though not very profoundly conversant 
with human nature. They seem to have a 
dread of being amusing, which makes them 
laboured, and a fear of being heavy, which 
makes them insipid. There is a good deal 
too much of the actuary, the gazetteer and 
road-book maker about them; and the most 
risible man could scarcely gather a laugh from 
the batch. About somé of them there is rather 
more than a fair average of English supercili- 
ousness and contempt for the outer barbarians ; 
and, taken altogether, the book might, we think, 
have contained’ double the information, and 
yet have been twice as amusing. 








a 


ENGLISH PURITANISM.* 


Tue planting and propagation of the Christian 
religion in the first century, and the great re- 
form of that religion in the sixteenth century, 
are perhaps the two highest facts in the history 
of the world. ‘They dwarf all others, and are, 
as it were, a sort of moral Andes and Himalayas 
from which other events and institutionsrun out 
as small spurs and subsidiary chains. Even as 
through the crust of the globe, the mountain- 
rangesand the everlasting hillshave been heaved 
aloft into the blue sky, so out of the dead 
swamp of Paganism and sandy barrenness of 
degenerate Romanism rose up the sublime reli- 
gion of Sorrow and heroic piety, of Puritan be- 
hef. These greatest manifestations of man’s 
spiritual power must always form cardinal 
points in history, around which will cluster 
deep and far-reaching questions for the more 
thoughtful student. The mere pageantry of 
history, the external “suit and trappings,” 
count for little here. It is the subtle, complex, 
and marvellous inner world of ideas, which we 
are called upon to examine. And not only 
ideas, but feelings and passions, love and hate, 
the infernal and celestial, in most admired dis- 
order, as united in man, are reproduced before 
us when we look a little closely either at the 
early Church or the Reformation. On this 
occasion Principal Tulloch has invited us to a 
fresh inspection of the great Puritan phase of 
the Protestant movement. He is an able and 
experienced guide, whose value those will ap- 
preciate best who, like ourselves, are often 
brought in contact with guides neither able nor 
experienced. ; 

Principal Tulloch has treated his subject by 
selecting four representative intellects of the 
Puritan period, into whose history he has en- 
grafted all that appeared either essential or 
characteristic of the times. His biographies of 
Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, and Bunyan are, 
thus, full-length portraits of the seventeenth- 
century Puritan, whether as soldier, scholar, 
preacher, or enthusiast. 
claim to laborious research, but they are full, 
graphic, and well written, and, what is of far 
more importance, well thought out. The 
writer's mind had evidently mastered and ar- 
ranged his materials thoroughly before he at- 
tempted writing about them. The result is a 
unity oftone and harmony of parts, which are 
the essence of historical art. When people object 
to theories about history, they forget, in the first 
place, that history never was and never will be 
written without some theory or other, whether 
expressed or not; in the second place, that a 
clear conception in an historian’s mind, however 


erroneous, 1s infinitely preferable to no concep- | 
A wrong picture may be corrected, | 
is sure to be corrected, if very wrong and very | 


tion at all. 


able too. A mere blur, or confused smear, 
without outline, shape, or shadow, is chaotic 
and valueless for any purpose. Thus we see 
Hume—wrong as he is both from laziness and 
=< Pi many a pains-taking block- 

ead who had not the sense even to mislead. 
Dr. Tulloch begins with a most vigorous 
and perspicuous life of Cromwell. He has 
very wisely restricted himself closely to a bio- 
graphy of the great Protector, and so avoided 
the danger of losing himself in the endless con- 
fusion and intricacy of the general events of 
the time. As he writes after Carlyle, it is 
almost needless to say he adopts, in its leading 
points, the view taken in The Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell. His narrative is emi- 
nently clear, and forcible; he has a genuine 





* English Puritanism and tts Leaders; Cromwell, Milton, 
Baxter, Bunyan. By John Tulloch, D.D. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.) 




















These lives make no | 











| thought. 
| this at all; but we should have liked more 


Se 


though by no means a blind, sympathy with 
his subject. He recounts that astonishing 
career with a rapidity and ‘“‘rush,” which 
remind the reader of a charge of cavalry. He 
has completely seized and developed the true 
motives and elements of Cromwell’s character. 
From the farming and grazing at Hunting- 
don and St. Ives, through the gradual growth 
of his influence as a thoughtful, reliable man, 
his unobtrusive but firm and admirable parlia- 
mentary conduct, his eagle glance of genius 
when the first waves of civil war met at Edge- 
hill, and laid bare the faults of the Parliamen- 
tary army, his advice to discard the ‘‘ decayed 
serving men and tapsters,” and enlist ‘‘men of 
spirit” whose heart was in the cause; the 
prompt energy with which, when even Hamp- 
den slighted the counsel, he set to the work 
himself, all is reproduced in Dr. Tulloch’s 
lively pages. That incomparable band of Iron- 
sides charge before us ‘‘ with the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon;” successively shatter, 
under their great leader, all that meets them 
within the four seas, and, as a mere episode, 
subdue Ireland by the way. Cromwell’s over- 
powering personal ascendency passes on and 
crushes King, Lords, Presbyterians, even his 
own mutinous army, and then Parliament as 
well: till at last the narrow limits of this island 
can no longer contain his imperial will; his 
triumphant genius overflows and coerces the 
Continent and distant seas, and his power is 
felt from the Scheldt across France to the 
Spanish West Indies. 

Next comes a carefully painted likeness of 
Milton. The thoughtful, dreamy youth of the 
poet, his instructive travels, his vigorous, 
almost ferocious controversial writings, his 

randeur, isolation, and austerity, his public 
fife, and the proud melancholy of his later 
years, are given witha fidelity and spirit which, 
considering the space he has allowed himself, 
do Principal Tulloch much honour. He does 
not, like some writers of great name, leave his 
subject for entire pages, and just return to it 
for form’s sake, at the end ; but, by apt quota- 
tion from prose and verse of the poet’s own, 
and from contemporary authorities, works up a 
most impressive picture. ‘The lives of Baxter 
and Bunyan are entitled to the same praise 
of thoughtful and animated historical delinea- 


| tion. 


It is doubtless owing to Principal Tulloch’s 


| plan of a biographical treatment of Puritanism 
| that he has not dwelt enough, in our opinion, 


on its broad and general relations to human 


We do not say he has not done 


emphasis and sharpness; he tells us admir- 
ably what Puritanism was in itself, but not 
enough of its worth, position, and importance 
to England and Europe. It issurely a strange 


fact, and deserved noticing, that the genuine 


popular, as distinguished from governmental 
reformation in England, was nearly a century 
later in date than in any other country in which 
the new opinions ultimately triumphed. While 


North Germany and many portions of France 


were thronging with exuberant and fanatical 


| Protestants, ready to slay or to be slain, 


England, as a nation, remained passive and 
essentially Romanist. Luther and Calvin had 
published their greatest works, and were sur- 
rounded by thousands of devoted disciples, 
when the scholarship of England was still 
persistently orthodox. Up to the reign of 


, Elizabeth and the time when the hostile creeds 
on the Continent were thinking of truce and 
compromise from sheer weariness of fighting, 
there had been little in England of that fierce, 
democratic and ultra Protestantism which had 
long appeared in Franceand Germany. During 
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the reign of the great Queen, symptoms of the 
upheaving began to threaten, but° Elizabeth, 
whether through skill or happy fortune, left 
this, like many other difficulties, to her suc- 
cessors. With the Stuaris began the real 
Puritanism, the reform within the Reforma- 
tion, which was to do such strange things for 
England. That stupid and cruel race always 
regarded oil as the proper liquid for extinguish- 
ing fire, and gradually accomplished the series 
of blunders and crimes which form the history 
of England from 1603 to 1646. During the 
last half-century the nation had been gradually 
trained to the most intense hatred of Romanism. 
Their relentless enemies, the Spaniards, were 
Romanists ; so now were the French. Their 
Dutch allies were Protestant, andfree. ‘They 
had heard not a little of Philip and Alva, of Ca- 
therine and the Inguisition. And now at this 
moment they had a solemn fop for a king, who 
irritated them with a vexatious tyranny entirely 
prompted, as they thought, by a secret love for 
oe When all superior men, even 
among the Catholics, were aiming at a more 
spiritual tone of thought and worship, religious 
Englishmen were maddened by the most galling 
and impertinent persecutions from prelatical 
ritualists. Nothing will excuse, nothing will 
explain, the violent bigotry of the Puritans, 
but this dread of theirs that ‘‘ Popery” was in 
store for them at the hands of the Bishops. 
‘* Our ceremonies,” says Milton, ‘ are senseless 
in themselves, and serve for nothing but to faci- 
litate our return to Popery.” ‘The mixture of 
frenzy, indignation, and dismay which that one 
word excited in a Puritan of the seventeenth 
century we now should find it hard to conceive. 
His mind at once pictured stakes and faggots 
blazing round heretics, wholesale plunder, and 
midnight massacre. ‘Toleration, if he had been 
otherwise inclined to it, would seem to him 
nothing but mockery in such a case. Not only 


didhe firmly believe Romanism to bea most dam- | 
nable idolatry, but that Romanists would burn | 
| These are the peremptory forms of reasoning 


him, if they had the chance, for not embracing 
it. And thus both sides acted and re-acted on 
each other, till the very foundations of mora- 


lity were overturned by the fury of religious | : 
| caused the theological disputants over Chris- 
| tian truths invariably to assail each other with 


discord. Modern philosophers, who care very 
little either for Romanism or Protestantism, may 


wonder at the ‘want of Christian charity,” | 
| disgraced Pagans. 


etc., displayed by these disputants. But men 


are never likely to be very calm about what they | 
believe to be more important than life and | 
death. If you believe a certain man is an enemy, | 
| be resented with the utmost fury. Hence men 


not only to your body, but to your soul, and 


not only to your soul, but to the most precious | 
'as both good and pious, did not hesitate to 


truth the warld holds as well; and, over and 
above all this, you know he is quite willing to 


roast you ona good opportunity ; verily you | 


must be philosophical indeed, to feel especially 


charitable towards him. Toleration and impar- | 
tiality can only exist when we see that a ques- | 
{and heart. 


tion has two sides, and this we shall never see, 
when our own side is insulted and hated by our 
deadliest foe. 

Thus Puritanism was a strong ascetic re- 
action against not only the flesh and the devil, 
but also the dead ceremonialism of a formalis- 
tic Church. It was austere and contemptuous 
of forms, because its enemies were lax and 
thought of little else but forms. It was narrow 
and one-sided, because the men and the opi- 
nions it hated most were equally so, only in 
the opposite way. Not only morally was the 
Puritan in a state of feverish antagonism to 
the Episcopalian, but even his dress and daily 
life he made as different as he could from those 
of his hated oppressor. As the cavalier wore 
his hair long, he cropped his as close 2s he 
could; because the one wore starched ruffs, 
the other could admire nothing but limp linen; 








because one said his prayers kneeling, the 
other must stand when he prayed; because the 
one nated his churches after Christian saints, 
the other must call his chapels after Old Tes- 
tament localities. 

But while the mere force of party spirit and 
mutual antagonism explains much of the bit- 
terness and ferocious rancour of the Puritan 
age, it is far from affording a complete ac- 
count of the matter. A more central and vital 
cause was the exclusively logical and argumen- 
tative spirit in which the whole subject of 
religion was approached. Faith, for a man of 
the sixteenth century, was a series of iron- 
bound syllogisms, which were fabricated espe- 
cially to oppose and overthrow a similar series 
propounded by opponents. ‘This legacy from 
the scholastic philosophy was eagerly seized by 
the first Reformers as a most powerful weapon 
against thathuge, incoherent, traditional growth 
of a thousand years, called the Catholic Church. 
Controversy soon made logic the most precious 
quality in a theologian, who was at any time 
hable to a challenge & outrance ; and to impale 
an antagonist’s argument on the horns of a 
dilemma was the next best thing to burning 
his body in the public square. Thus each 
side dwelt in a watch-tower of closely com- 
pacted reasoning, and was as anxious to close 
every chink or crevice in his own work as to 
detect them in his adversary’s. And by this 
it came that candour, forbearance, and mutual 
toleration grew to be unknown. Each party, 
of course, regarded its own arguments as irre- 
fragable, and was perfectly satistied that nothing 
but wilful blindness could resist them. Hence 
they never scruple to charge each other with 
the most infamous motives for withholding 
conviction. All breadth of view, all historical 
sense of different periods, all hesitation as to 
the capacity of their syllogisms of holding the 
tremendous questions and mysteries they put 
into them, were utterly unknown to them. 
Yes? or no? Do two and two make four? 


which they apply to the most awful subjects 
ever presented to man’s thought. And this 
argumentative subtlety it doubtless was, which 


a virulence and rancour which would have 
To resist a conclusion de- 
duced with iron rigour from well-known pre- 
mises, was a personal affront, and an affront 
which, under the cover of religious zeal, might 


whom it would be difficult not to acknowledge 


lavish the foulest personal abuse on their ad- 
versaries. Although they had so much prac- 
tical experience of difference of opinion, they 
never seem to have thought it could come 
from anything but wilful turpitude of mind 
‘ruth was absolute; men were 


right or wrong, angels or demons. ‘The world 


‘has had a long schooling since that time in 
| breadth and toleration. 
| opinions on a large number of topics are much 


We have learnt that 


more the result of education and moral consti- 
tution than of pure reasoning; and that a 
man who differs from us in politics or religion 
is not necessarily a black-hearted villain or a 
scheming impostor. 

Still, while we may rejoice with all justice 
over our advantages in this respect, and while 
we celebrate the virtues of impartiality and 
candour, it behoves to remember that they may 
cost us dear if cur impartiality becomes indif- 
ference, and our candour a Pyrrhonist apathy. 








are not here only to be amiable and mealy- 
mouthed. And here these rough old Puritans 
may well be our masters. More earnest men 
never trod this earth. Their eyes were not 
dazzled and seduced by the gewgaws of time 
and the glittering trivialities of earthy exist- 
ence, but were fixed firm and for ever on that 
radiant eternity which they knew would be 
theirs. And so they walked through life with 
the erect gait and strong step of men, and not 
the mixed loitering and hurrying and aimless 
activity of children. Each rising sun saw them 
further on their pilgrim’s progress, and nearer 
the slopes of those Delectable Mountains they 
so longed for. They were stern, doubtless, 
and even fierce to those who came across their 
path, and strove to turn them back, as they 
thought, to the City of Destruction. But bi- 
goted and fanatical as we may call them, they 
were brave and true, and believed there was 
an essential difference between right and wrong, 
between being and seeming, and therefore (to 
satisfy the political economists) a most useful 
class of men. 


“Cut me! tear me!’ cried Prynne, ‘I fear thee 
not; I fear the fire of hell, not thee ;’ while Rast- 
wick’s wife, at the foot of the scaffold, received her 
husband’s ears into her lap, and kissed them.” (p. 74.) 


We thank Principal Tulloch for his thought- 
ful book; but we are tempted to ask him why 
he is contented with writing these pleasant bio- 
graphies, excellent and suggestive as they are. 
iis powers of narrative, criticism, and reflec- 
tion are entitled to a bolder flight than any he 
has yet allowed them. He must be sensible 
that these little histories of great men, founded 
as they are on well-known materials, can never 
assume the first rank in their own class of lite- 
rature. Why should he not attempt some- 
thing which could? For ourselves we should 
be confident of his success. 

—_——s 


POETRY.* 


For writing bad poetry many excuses may 
be made. It is often a safety-valve for tem- 
pestuous emotion at a dangerous age; it in- 
troduces to classical models the plagiarist and 
the feeble imitator ; it is of great assistance in 
forming a neat prose style. Even if it must 
be admitted that on the whole it is a sad waste 
of time, still it cannot be denied that, to para- 
phrase Macaulay’s celebrated dictum on Ben- 
thamism, it is not much more absurd than 
spiritualism, and it is infinitely more reputable 
than dram-drinking. But not one of these 
excuses can be urged in behalf of publishing. 
When bad poetry has been written, every rea- 
sonable purpose is answered. ‘To publish it is 
to waste money, to bestow a triumph upon foes 
and confusion upon friends, to sour the temper 
of the critic who conscientiously wades through 
the trash, to harden his conscience, if he has 
to review what he cannot read. It is very 
commonly urged in defence of poetry on all 
other grounds indefensibly bad, that it is 
highly moral and religious. This is surely a 
very poor qualification of the censure. Is it 
for the advantage of religion that scribblers 
should rush in and create a ludicrous associa- 
tion between the loftiest and most sacred sub- 
ject and all that is silly and commonplace ? 
It may be, perhaps, true that “ Punch and 
Judy” is derived from an old religious play 
entitled ‘* Pontius Pilatus cum Judeis;” and 


| there doubtless was a time when this grotesque 


union of religion and buffoonery made buf- 


| foonery respectable, and only familiarized reli- 


It is well not to hate our neighbours for their | gion. Butina highly-cultivated and thought- 


opinions ; but it is not well, but evil, if this is | © 


because we have no opinions of our own, We 
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ful age, to blow a penny trumpet in Zion, 
miserably out of tune, and to call a fast by any 
but its proper name, is more likely to confer 
ridicule on the trumpeter than solemnity on 
the fast. 

The volume before us has, however, the merit 
of not being a colossal epic or five-act tragedy, 
claiming to be treated by courtesy as one har- 
monious whole. I[t is luckily only a series of 
unconnected and miscellaneous poems. We 
shall therefore try to save conscience, temper, 
and paper, by tasting at random two or three 
samples, letting our readers determine for them- 
selves whether they will care to have more. 

The first five are named after scriptural 
characters, and are in some sense or other con- 
sidered as one poem, which is called Christ's 
Company. Why this name should be given 
them it is not easy to see. If it be a synonym 
for the Omnipresence of the Deity, what is its 
peculiar connection with five individuals? If 
itmean, as the name seems to imply, Christ’s im- 
mediate followers, why should the list be headed 
with a description (by Gallio) of St. Paul? 
All we know of Gallio’s relations with St. 
Paul is that he declined as a civil magistrate to 
interfere with the Apostle’s heretical doctrine, 
and that when the Jews raised a tumult and beat 
Sosthenes before the judgment-seat, Gallio 
cared for none of these things. It is therefore, 
perhaps, to show his originality, that our 
author inakes him write a most earnest and 
penitent letter about Christianity to Seneca, 
in which he confesses to have scourged a Jew- 
ish priest :— 

“ All this so angered me, I seized one priest 
And scourged him, drove the rest away, 
Dismissed their prisoner—hold here—stay 
Their prisoner—what may I say? 
Describe those features? He did sway 
An arm and side toward his slanderers, 
And fixed an eye upon me, like the ray 
Of humid star. A certain reverence errs 
From further portrait ; but he seemed 
A fine, calm soul—a something dreamed 
Between us, as his eyeballs gleamed 
With inner vision,” etc, etc. (p. 6.) 


It is very gratifying to find Gallio in this 
frame of mind ; but there is, if possible, a still 
more pleasing conversion on the other page, 
which takes out in imagination what it loses 
in probability and metre :— 

“ T questioned Barrhus why he lowered the gold 
Spiral upon my lituus, which he hath 
Until Paul's exit, doing force 
To Rome's majesty; this of course 
Insufferable by the laws, 
Divine and human—” (p. 8.) 


Barrhus weeps, and professes Christianity. 

Gallio’s concluding prayer, 

* God grant He may have whispered unto me 
For some fulfilment this poor soul to graith,” (p. 13) 
suggests rather a puzzling question. 

Whenever the author feels a very strong 
sense of the duty of making his lines rhyme, 
he produces some word which is either entirely 
new to us, or has an entirely new application. 


For the first ten pages, indeed, he is content | 


with the ordinary allowance. “Glory” is 
made to rhyme with ‘category,’ and some 
slaves are placed “in the monoxylo there,” 
because (in a previous line) they are wanted to 
“row there ;” but there is no very startling 
eccentricity. Afterwards, however, the author 
becomes either starving or reckless, and dis- 
plays an originality which would immortalize 
an advertisement. Rhyme, rhyme, quocungue 
modo rhyme, is his motto, and miracles are per- 
formed. Fir-cones become “‘ lite,’ —knowledge 
is given “silt”—deep waters do “lilt with 
prescient music unto mortal ears.” We find 
“truth making acquist °—something knit 
the “rath” —a crumbling frond—spume—“ ve- 
nom foaming and fuiling into the ground "— 
“flowers faintly faring in their families "—a 





“billow bearing down a corpse with a mighty 
steven,” ete. At first we kept referring in a 
bewildered manner to the “errata,” but the 
only difficulty there solved is the appearance 
of somebody’s “ quirine flowers” (Gallio’s we 
believe) with a small ‘q.” Gallio’s flowers 
were, it seems, “ Quirine.” We may remark 
that the patriotism which led him to im- 
port into Achaia the flowers of his native 
land is another very pleasing trait in the cha- 
racter of this deeply-injured man. All these 
words can scarcely be coined. Some of them, 
such as “frond,” ‘‘spume,” “ sedile,” suggest 
a very simple yet original process of naturali- 
zation ; but we should like very much to know 
from what old author or remote country 
** oraith,” etc., may come. 

The second poem is named after St. John, 
and is a sort of soliloquy, in which the apostle 
relates a vision, which, if not quite so grand, 
is quite as wild as the Book of Revelation. 
It opens thus :— 

“Nothing has come to the night except the morn, 


I see her now; the black and heavy clouds 
Rustle in foam before her.” 


have— 
* His soul 
Fixed on the whole cireumference, which weds 


In stanza v. we have— 
* An eternal circle which doth both begin and end it.” | 
We have nearly exhausted all the space we | 

can afford; but cannot refrain from a short 

account of this startling vision. St. Jolin 
follows three boding crows into a garden, | 

“He would have asked if they would wake | 

all night;” but got no answer; for, to his | 

affright, these were not crows. A shining | 
serpent lures him into an inner path to wit- | 
| ness a terrific encounter between itself and a | 
|“ gecko,” in which they change characters. | 

From the venom his trembling eyeballs saw | 

a straight and pulp-leaved shoot spring up. | 

It grew with bristly spots of hair, whose tops | 

bore berries green; and in its substance lives | 

a man, and like a lizard was its lateral bend; | 

he grasps one (what?) through all its stings, | 

and out fly two wings, and escapes in alarm | 
to another garden, containing three kinds of | 
flowers—red, green, and white—and one | 
mighty flower of flowers, dressed in white 

—which shortly becomes a glorious lady— 

| her eyes like half-moons in cloudy smoke ; her 

| hair was as a flowing banner free.” Her eyes 
(in the next stanza) are like lilies shaken by 
by the bees, and her hair a net of moonbeams 

/in acloud. He stands upon the lotus of her 

| face, meditating for some time, and after re- 

| ceiving an explanation about the three kinds 
of flowers, he leaves her and leaps into a river. 

He is borne downwards with a mighty steven 

and wins the Heaven. He sees all that Milton 

| saw, anda good deal more—Michael, Chamuel, 

Zophiel, Raphael, Zadkiel, etc. ete., pass him, 

each leading an army. He is finally thrown 

back, like spume—is ordered by the lady to 
preach God’s love to mankind—and finishes in 

a stanza very suggestive of the parody of 

Montgomery in Bon Gaultier’s ballads. 

We have taken the two first specimens that 
presented themselyes. We are sorry that we 





} 











| Mr. Pickwick. 


| 


Is foam black? is it heavy? In stanza iii. we | 


| 
The centre ever to itself.” ' 





cannot give as many as we at first promised 
our readers, but we do not despair of their 
pardon. 





NEW NOVEL. 





An M.P. in Search of a Creed. By the Author 
of The Senior Fellow. (London: Saunders, Otley 
and Co.) In one of Lord Anson’s expeditions the 


sailors were compelled for some time to live on seal. 
They naturally found their diet almost intolerable, 
until oné of their number hit upon the happy expedient 
of calling it mutton. The mere force of the name 
served to impart a relish to what had before been 
insipid or nauseous. The author of the volume before 
us seems to act upon the same principle. His story 
is as insipid as anything we have ever been called 
upon to read ; but he has given it a good title, and 
hopes thus to make his wretched seal’s-flesh pass 
for mutton. The Mf.P. in Search of a Creed has 
very little about an M.P., still less of any search that 
we can discover, and nothing whatever that can be 
called a creed. In Lord Anson’s case, expediency justi- 
fied the pleasant delusion, but an author has no such 
excuse. Such misnaming is either a deliberate 
attempt to delude the public into purchasing what 
they would otherwise reject, or the result of a men- 
tal feebleness, which prevents the writer from see- 
ing that a name ought to have some small appli- 
cation to the subject of a book. The present vo- 
lume might almost as appropriately have been 
called The Mill on the Floss, or the Adventures 0 
The most suitable title would 
have been A Writer in Search of Readers, for a 
more heterogeneous and confused conglomeration 
of incidents and characters was never presented to 
a long-suffering public. Wesay characters; “in the 
catalogue they go for characters,” but the accumu!a- 
tion of insipidities which the author chooses to name 
Robert Donson, and the parcel of silly caprices la- 
belled Rache! St. Clair, and the varions other flesh- 
less and bloodless creations in the novel, have no 
more claim to be called characters than the cock in 
Hamlet. Had the characters attempted to be ce- 
scribed in the book been delineated by a man of in- 
tellect, it might have been interesting, even if the: 
story, as a story, were weak and unartistic; but a. 
gossiping and scandal-mongering doctor, whose- 
scandal is stupid—and two Oxford graduates, badly 
imitated from other works of fiction—a servant-maid’ 
—a burglar or two—a romantic young lady, who- 
never says or does anything romantic—will not 


| chain attention to pages unadorned by any origi- 


nality or vigour of style. An ambitious title is suc~ 
ceeded by a motto from Lord Bacon: “ He that can- 
not contract the sight of his mind, as well as disperse 
and dilate it, wanteth a great faculty.” What par- 
ticular relation this dictum bears to the boo it 
adorns, it is difficult to see; but its author has ob- 
viously been under such a pious horror of dilating 
and dispersing his intellect, that he has contracted 
it with a success which merits the gratitude of those 
who reverence narrow views. We have conscien- 
tiously and painfully read every page; and although 
there are attempts to burlesque speeches at agricul- 
tural dinners, electioneering speeches, and even part 
of an oration in the House itself, we have not met 
with a joke, a point, or an epigram. 

My Share of the World ; an Autobiog:aphy, By 
Frances Brown, (London: Hurst & Blackett.) Nu- 
merous are the works published year by year, 
which, notwithstanding their deficiency in every 
element usually considered essential in a really 
weil-written novel, obtain for themselves a large 
amount of success. As atype of this class, we may 
instance Brough’s Marston Lynch, and the book 
now under notice, My Share of the World.  'This 
story, with an almost total absence of plot, cha- 
racters of a very commonplace description, and 
with 'the utmost improbability in some of the in- 
cidents narrated, is nevertheless a very readable 
book, and evinces a greater knowledge of the world 
than is usually found in the Minerva Press. It 
professes to be the autobiography of a poor Liver- 
pool lad, who, with a most un-Lancashire-like dis- 
taste for trade and all its belongings, finds himself, 
at the conclusion of the third volume, the lucky pos- 
sessor of a very large fortune, gained, not by uny ex- 
ertions of his own, but by a series of accidents, each 
one of which is surpassed in improbability only by 
the other. The hero of the tale is one Frederick 


} Favonursham, who dates his recollections from the 
| time when, like Hood’s lost child, he was “ sitting 


as good as a lump of gold in the gutter, making 
little dirt pies,” in a back street in the Liverpool of 
forty years ago, living under the care of an uncle, 
an auut, (a pair of stern religionists,) and, lust as 
well as least, his mother, a poor young Irishwoman, 
whose husband having deserted her and gone tq 
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America as a soldier, she is compelled, for the sake i 
of her child, to undertake the duties of servant in | 
the establishment. His companions in this abode | 
are two cousins, the reputed nephews of a certain | 
Mr. Rollinson, a wealthy old gentleman, who sub- 
sequently turns out to be more nearly related, they 
being, in fact, his sons by a Scotch marriage con- | 
tracted ata time when Mr. Rollinson was busily | 
occupied ina most profitable slave business, from 
which, at the commencement of the tale, he has 
retired. He married a second time (his first wife 
being yet alive), and, as a salve to his conscience, 
turns dévot. From this life of dullness our hero is 
emancipated by one Harry Fenton, the son of a 
rich Manchester cotton spinner, who has turned 
artist, and is leading at the time a Bohemian sort 
of life as portrait-painter in Manchester, and, as a | 
rule, dreadfully short of cash, With this very un- | 
fit guide Freddy remained, grinding colours, run- | 
ning errands, and making considerable advance- 
ment in his education, until his patron, having out- 
run the constable, was obliged to fly from Manches- 
ter, leaving his protéyé to get on as he best could. | 
It was during this sojourn that decidedly the most | 
interesting personage in the book is introdaced, a 
French émigré, Count Lavance, a man whose cha- 
racter, judged by the generally received notions of 
morality, would be pronounced more than doubt- 
ful. We can do little more than give a brief sketci 
of the various schemes by which he continued to 
make all ends meet ; indeed, to do more would not be 
fair to the authoress. After Harry Fenton’s depar- 
ture from Manchester, our hero was glad to ac- 
cept the situation of tutor to our former acquaint- 
ance Mr. Rollinson’s son, a sickly and most re- 
markably precocions boy, with whom he remains 
until the old man’s death, when, in consequence of 
the two “nephews” of the first chapter being 
proved to be Mr. Rollinson’s legitimate sons by the 
Scotch marriage, he is obliged once more to set out 
on his travels, becoming usher in a scholastic es- 
tablishment conducted on phrenological principles ; 
next, as lecturer on the same subject in London, 
conjointly with a coarse Scotchwoman, who eventu- 
ally proves to be his mother-in-law ; then, as assis- 
tant and tutor in the house of the proprietor of the | 
Planet newspaper ; and lastly, as secretary to one of | 
the inspectors of public works, with whom he re- 
mained until the right hon. inspector was shot 
“through the heart” by Lavance, who in his turn re- 
ceived a bullet in the thorax. About this time, also, 
fortunately for our hero, his uncle, “ Richard Rollin- 
son, Esq., of Moor Hall, Cheshire,’ was burned to 
death in a back street in London. This made the 
nephew a wealthy man. Of love in this novel there 
isa most homeopathic dose, and the hero of the 
story, after several attempts at matrimony, is left 
at the end of the third volume in a state of single 
blessedness. In justice to the opinion we have ex- 
pressed as to the improbability of some of the inci- 
dents, we must mention that in addition to a con- 
cealed murder, where the skeleton is kept for years | 
in a house in London, there are two cases of bigamy 
in the same family, two or three open murders, a 
suicide, a case of seduction, and various other occur- 
rences of less importance. ‘These are surely more 
than sufficient to satisfy even the readers of such 
tales as “ The Mysteries of London,” or others of a 
kindred school. We shall not be surprised to see this 
novel reprinted in the Railway Library, and this is 
about the position to which it is entitled. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
creas 
The Seasons: a Satire. By Alfred Austin, (Ro- | 
bert Hardwicke.) Mr. Austin has prefixed to his 
poem a dictum of J. S. Mill's, that the diseases of 
society can only be prevented or cured by being | 
spoken about in plain language. He has certainly 
acted up to his motto. Unfortunately he has gone 
into details, which serve to show that he under- 
stands “ plain” to mean extremely coarse language. | 
‘The verses are occasionally feeble to a degree, but | 
there are also amongst them some of extraordinary 
force and vigour. We will quote a few lines, which 
contain specimens of both styles, the fechle and the 
forcible :— 








“You doubt it? Why, this moment, see a sign. 
All go: but these to dress, while those to dine. , 


Divergence, think you? Be not duped: their aim, 
In seeming diverse, is in substance same. 

They each require and ply their sensual sport ; 
The one for praise, the others hunt for port. 

And all must own that neither act their best 

Till the half-drunk lean over the half-dressed.” 


The last line is worthy of Byron. But from the 
very frontispiece down to the concluding line, the 
whole book is redolent of pruriency. We anticipate 
a much better performance from the author, when 
his power becomes more mature, when his views of 
life are more broad, and when he has learnt that 
the Season has more phases than the one he has 


| confined his attention to. 


The Confessions of J. J. Rousseau. Translated 
from the French. With Illustrations. (Reeves and 
Turner.) A French traveller and writer of consider- 
able note has termed The Confessions of Rousseau 
“the most admirable and most vile of all the pro- 
ductions of genius.” The appropriateness of the 
latter epithet is undeniable. The idiomatic purity 
of Rousseau’s French, the liveliness of his imagina- 


| tion, and the wonderful beauty of his descriptions, 


are but feeble compensation for the evil he has done, 
and is still doing, by the pollution of his writings. 
We cannot think that an English edition of his Con- 
fessions is called for at the present time. At the 


| close of the last century a translation was published 


which we believe is still to be obtained, and of which, 
in 1857, Mr. Holyoake of Fleet Street edited an 
abridgment. The volume now before us is appa- 
rently a reprint of the same version. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


| Within the last few days a report has beeen made 
| to the-Court of Common Council by the General 

Purposes Committee, of which Mr. Webster “is 
| chairman, relating the steps that have been taken 
| by them to carry out an order of the Court, made 
| in September, 1852, for procuring suitable works 

of art for the decoration of the Mansion House, 
| principally the three vacant spaces in the Egyptian 
| Hall. They state that from the end of 1852 to the 
| present time sums amounting to £7930 have been 
expended, on their recommendation, by the Corpora- 
tion in sculpture for the ornamentation of the 
Egyptian Hall. Of this sum, £7000 was paid for 
ten tigures, at a cost of £700 each, to Mr. Baily 
and Mr. Foley, each of whom supplied two; Mr. 
Thrupp, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Lough, Mr. Macdoweil, 
Mr. Durham, and Mr. Theed, who supplied one 
figure each. For a statue of Sardanugpa‘us, now 
nearly completed, £350, a moiety of the price, has 
been paid to Mr. Weekes; and £580 to Mr. Wyon, 
on part payment of his figure of Britomart, which 1s 
almost finished. Mr. Foley has completed his statue 
of Caractacus, and it has been placed in the Egyptian 
Hall. All these works are in marble. From tiiteen 
designs of statuettes furnished to the committee at 
their request, five were selected by them, to be exe- 
cuted in marble—namely, Aljred the Great, by Mr. 
E. B. Stephens; Dryden’s Alexander's Feast, by Mr. 
Westmacott; Alastor, by Mr. J. Durham; Penseroso, 
by Mr. J. Hancock; and 7'ke Faithful Shepherdess, 
by Miss Durant. Acting on a recommendation by 
the Court of Common Council for the purchase of 
statues in marble, representing passages in our na- 
tional history or in the works ot English poets, the 
committee, aided by Mr. Bunning, the City architect, 
selected from the studios of British artists the fol- 
lowing subjects:—the Morning Star, by Baily ; 
Lyeria, by Foley ; Griselda, by Marshall; Co:us, 





| by Lough; Lear, by Macdowell ; Timon of Athens, 
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by Thrupp; all of which have been’ placed in the 
Egyptian Hall, as have also The Bard, by Theed; 
Genius, by Baily; and Hermione, by Durham. 

A Commission, composed of architects, chemists, 
and geologists of éminence, has been appointed to 
examine into the causes now producing decay in the 
walls of the Houses of Parliament. ‘The following 
are the names of the Commission ;—Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Mr. W. Tite, M.P., Mr. S. G. Scott, Mr. 
Sidney Smirke, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. E. Barry, 
Professor Hofman, Professor Frankland, Professor 
Ansted, Mr. Abel, Mr. Hawksley, C.E., and Mr. C. 
H. Smith, with Mr. Alfred Bonham Carter, of 12, 
Whitehall Place, to act as secretary. 

On Saturday afternoon last Mr. Train inaugurated 
the opening of his Street Railway by a lunch in 
St. James’s Hall, at which about four hundred 
guests were present, including a large number of 
men of letters. One of the many notable points in 
the conduct of the entertainment was the fact of 
the toast of the “The Press” being given before 
the Houses of Parliament, and her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, Mr. Train informed his guests that he pos- 
sessed fifty live editors in the room, and that he 
hoped to make them all speak before the end of the 
proceedings. ‘Time, however, charitably interfered 
with the fulfilment of Mr. Train’s rather morbid de- 
sire, and the editors, or most of them, together with 
the audience were spared. Amongst the guests were 
Messrs. G. A. Sala, W. Hepworth Dixon, J. Lowe, 
Edmund Yates, G. Cruikshank, and Dr. Doran. 

A Mr. Macarthur, who announces himself as 
President of the Barnsbury Literary Institute, is 
circnlating a document, warning Mechanics’ and 
Literary Institutions of the penalties to which they 
are liable on account of “ Klocutionary Entertain- 
ments.” — 

* For representing without scenery, dresses, or theatrical 
properties, a modern dramatic piece, or any portion thereof, 
the Dramatic Authors’ Society may perhaps claim of them 
a penalty of forty shillings. 

“If a scene from our elder dramatists be represented, then 

theatrical managers may step in with the 6th and 7th Vict., 
cap. 68, under which they now attack music halls.” 
He also announces that a meeting will shortly be 
held, “to denounce the system of harassing those 
who freely devote time and energy to the support 
of Literary Institutions.” Surely the evil exists 
only in Mr, Macarthur’s imagination. We have 
never heard of any Literary Institution being “ ha- 
rassed ” either by the Dramatic Authors’ Society or 
by theatrical managers, and probably it would be 
time enough to think of a remedy when one is 
required. 

A somewhat pompous and affected memorandum 
has been issued from the Census Office, relating to 
“some of the objects and uses of the Census of 
1861.” It opens with the terse statement that 
“the Census concerns every individual in the 
British Isles ;” and then goes on to expound the 
moral basis on which the measure rests, in language 
which is probably intended to be weighty, but is 
simply meaningless and absurd :— 

“The injunction, ‘Know Thyself,’ is as binding on na- 
tions as on individuals, and self-knowledge is in both 
cases as useful as it is diflicult to acquire. The householder 
takes some note of the members of his family ; the merchant 


takes stock; and governments count the numbers of their 
people. : ie 

“ A knowledge of these facts about the English people 
would in itself be useful and gratifying to a liberal curiosity ; 
precisely as is an acquaintance with the plants and minerals 
and animals of the world, and the stars of the heavens, 
whose ‘multitudes’ have been catalogucd by scientific 
men," 


In 1751 the population of Great Britain was es- 
timated at 7,392,000. At the first census, taken 
under Pitt’s administration in 1801, the numbers of 
Great Britain and Ireland together amounted to 
16,000,000. In 1851 the population of the United 
Kingdom was 27,724,000. The author of the 
memorandum talks about the census of ancient 
Rome, about Domesday Book, and a variety of other 
irrelevant and unpractical information. On the 
whole, we are at a loss to know what precise effect 
is attained by this document. 

The National Portrait Gallery, 29, Great George 
Street, Westminster, will be freely open to the public 
on Easter Monday, ‘Tuesday, and Wednesday, from 
ten to five o'clock. At other times the public is only 
admitted on Wednesdays and Saturdays after twelve 
o'clock, Tickets are no longer required. 


JSenétres was introduced by the law of 4 Frimiaire, 





SCIENCE. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

19th instant—The Right Hon. Sir John S. Pak- 
ington, Burt., M.P., President, in the chair. 

A paper, “On the Taxation of Enjoyments (les 
Jouissances),” by M. de Parien, one of the honorary 
members of the Society and the Vice-President of 
the French Imperial Council of State, was read. 
This paper had been written by M. de Parien, as a 
contribution for insertion in English in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society, and the translation from 
the French has been made by Mr. Frederick Hen- 





driks, who also read the paper before the Society. 
M. de Parien commenced by observing that the | 
majority of writers upen taxation had confined | 
themselves almost exclusively to the consideration 
of taxes on capital and income. There exist, how- | 
ever, other descriptions of property, such as horses, 
dogs, carriages, etc., which, although they do not 
in themselves contain the legitimate elements of 
wealth, are yet the manifest signs of its possession, | 
and have always been considered by legislators as 
proper objects of taxation. The greater number of 
these objects may be, perhaps, classed as luxuries ; 
but as they include many taxes, as those on the 
rent of houses, the hire of servants, and upon doors, 
windows, and chimneys, which cannot be all included 
under that term, M. de Parien sums them up under 
the designation of les Jouissances, or enjoyments, 
as the most oe term which can be em- 
pet. Great Britain, Belgium, and the Nether- 
ands are the countries in which taxes on enjoy- 
ments are most developed. In Great Britain they 
are called Assessed Taxes, and produced in 1843 
about one-third of the whole revenue derived from 
the direct taxes ; a proportion which has since been 
reduced about one-half. In Belgium and the 
Netherlands the same proportion of one-third is | 
still maintained, and in France the analogous im- | 
posts bear a proportion of one-fourth of the total 
direct taxation. In the Netherlands, taxes upon 
enjoyments are of very ancient origin, and the six 
classes into which they are divided form a nearly 
complete framework of the various taxes of this 
description known amongst different nations. These 
six classes are:—1l. Habitations; 2. Doors and 
Windows; 3. Chimneys; 4. Moveable Objects; 5. 
Servants ; 6. Horses. If we add to the fourth of 
these classes, all articles of luxury, material and 
inanimate, and to the sixth, the different animals 
taxed in various countries, the enumeration is com- 
ee. M. de Parien then proceeds to notice the 
istory of taxes upon enjoyments in the various 
countries where they have been, and still are, levied, 
taking them in the foregoing order, and commenc- 
ing with those on the rents of houses, upon chimneys, 
and upon doors and windows, which, for various 
reasons, he finds it impossible to consider separately. 
In this country the first form of House-tax was the 
obnoxious and unpopular hearth-money, which 
William IU. abolished. This was followed by a 
special house-tax, the amount of which was deter- 
mined by the number of windows in each habitation, 
and this again by a window tax, which, after under- 
going a variety of modifications and reductions, 
was suppressed in 1851, and replaced by another 
house-tax. In France, a contribution des portes et 





year 7, and is still levied. In 1859 it produced, 
according to the French Budget, £1,700,000. In 
the Netherlands, as before stated, this new form of 
taxation is of very ancient origin, a hearth-tax 
having been imposed in 1537. Under the fourth 
basis of taxation, above stated, a large class of 
objects are included. In Belgium and Holland | 
furniture is systematically taxed; in some of the 
States of America, watches; in Sweden, watches 
and furniture of mahogany and silk. Silver plate, 
games of various kinds, and dice are taxed in many 
countries ; skittles and billiards are taxed at Bremen, 
and whe latter at Geneva, and armorial bearings and 
hair-powder in England. The Republic of Venice 
even taxed wigs; and Charles XII. established a 
tax upon those who wore silk in the material of 
their clothes, and upon wigs and gilt swords. The 
other classes of taxes are then reviewed by M. de 
Parien, at great length. Servants have been taxed 
at various times in the Republic of Venice, in Hol- 
land, Belgium, and the Netherlands, and also in 
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| States. 





Geneva and Prussia. In Sweden there was formerly 
a tax upon domestic chaplains, considered as an 
article of luxury to the employer. Portugal also 
taxes aclass of servants. Taxes upon horses and 
carriages have been of very ancient origin and 
general use. In Holland they date from the seven- 
teenth century, and include yachts and pleasure, 
boats. In Belgium the produce of the tax on horses 
is estimated at 290,000 francs. In Great Britain 
the taxes upon servants, horses, carriages, and dogs 
originated in eighteenth century. Similar taxes are 
levied in Russia and Switzerland, and for occasional 
purposes at Bale and Bremen, and in Turkey and 
the United States. In France this class of taxation 
occurs infrequently. Dogs have been, and still are, 
very generally taxed. Even birds have not been 


| allowed to excape taxation, as im the case of 


nightingales at Bremen, and magpies in the Papal 
In Silesia taxes upon books and dancing 
Were once in existence, and it was proposed, in 


| Holland, to levy a tax upon flowers. Spain, Italy, 


and Turkey are the countries which have been most 
free from taxes upon enjoyments, though in the 
latter country they have recently emerged. M. de 
Parien concluded by observing that what consti- 
tuted the chief recommendation of these taxes is 
the circumstance that they are of frequent occur- 
rence in countries of advanced civilization, and are 
unknown in countries in arrear. They are also 
advocated by the most eminent writers on taxation ; 
and though the produce of many of them is not 
considerable, it should not be forgotten that the 
same maxiin applies to public receipts as to public 
expenditure, that little rivulets make great rivers, 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
March 4th, 1861—J. W. Douglas, Esq., President, 


| in the chair. 


Messrs. G. S. Saunders and Alfred Haward were 
elected members of the Society. 

The following papers were read :—“ A Monograph 
of Pronophila, a genus of Diurnal Lepidoptera,” 
by Mr. W. C. Hewitson. “On the Geographical 
Distribution of the family Zyqcnides,” by Mr. W. 
F. Kirby. * Descriptions of new species of Aculeate 
Hymenoptera, found by R. W. Stretch, Esq., at 
Panama,” by Mr. F. Smith. 

Mr. Waterhouse exhibited a fine species of 
Anobium, found in the New Forest by Mr. C. Tur- 
ner which he believed to be the A. denticolle of 
Panzer; he also exhibited species of the genera 
Symnus, Bryaxis, and Clambus, and read descrip- 
tions of some hitherto undescribed species. 

Mr. Mitford exhibited a hybrid produced from 
Phigalia pilosaria and Nyssia hispidaria, and a 
series of six species of Psyche, found by him in the 
neighbourhood of Hampstead. 

Dr. Wallace exhibited a Lasiocampa, bred from 
a larva found in the Isle of Wight, which closely 
resembled the variety of this species found in the 
north of England named Callune by Dr. Palmer. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited two fine specimens of 
Xylina conformus of Treitschke, taken near Cardiff 
in October, 1859, this being the first known in- 
stance of the capture of the species in Britain. The 
publication of the eighth part of the current volume 
of the Society’s Transactions was announced. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

March 26, 1861—George P. Bidder, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The diseussion upon Mr. Murray’s paper “ On the 
North Sea; with Remarks on some of its Estuaries, 
Rivers, and Harbours,” occupied the whole of the 
evening ; but, not being concluded, the publication 
of the abstract is deferred. 

It was specially resolved that, in order to insure a 
fuller attendance of members than could be obtained 
on Easter Tuesday, the meeting should be adjourned 
until Tuesday evening, April 9, when, it was an- 
nounced, that the discussion upon Mr. Murray's 
paper, “ On the North Sea,” would be resumed, and 
the monthly ballot for members would take place, 


CHEMICAL. 
March 21.—Professor Brodie, President, in the 
chair. 
Messrs. H. O. Huskisson, A. C. M‘Lean, W. V. 
Simons, and E. B. Brown, M.D., were elected Fel- 
lows, 
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Dr. Williamson read a paper, “On Thermody- 
namics in relation to Chemical Affinity.” Assuming 
the dynamical theory of heat, he showed that the 
chemical activity of a body was proportional to the 
amount of heat associated with it. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuesday, March 26.—Dr. Gray, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Tegetmeier made some observations on the 
variations in the plumage of Gallinaceous Birds, 
with particular reference to the hitherto undescribed 
case of male game-cocks adopting the female dress, 
of which he exhibited a fine living example. 

Mr. Bartlett read some notes “On the Affinities 
of Baleniceps,” which, he pointed out, agreed with 
the Heron family in possessing a large and well- 
developed pair of powder-down patches situated on 
the lower back. 

Dr. Cobbold read a Classified List of Entozoa 
from animals that had died in the Society’s Gardens 
in the years 1857-1860, among which were several 
undescribed species. 

Dr. Ginther pointed out some peculiarities in the 
anatomy of Monitor niloticus, from a specimen 
which had recently died in the Society’s Gardens, 
and described a new genus of Australian fresh-water 
fishes, for which he proposed the name Nanoperca. 

Dr. Crisp exhibited specimens and drawings of 
Cysticerci from an eland which had died in the 
Society’s Gardens. 

A communication was read from Dr. 0. Wiicherer, 
Corresponding Member, on the Ophidians met 
with in the environs of Bahia, among which was a 
new species of the genus Geophis, proposed to be 
called Geophis Giintheri. 

A paper was read by Mr. R. F. James, Corre- 
sponding Member, on the Bats of the genus Vam- 
pyrus and their allies. 

Dr. Sclater pointed out the characters of some 
new species of American Passerine Birds from his 
own collection. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


March 20, 1861.—L. Horner, Esq., President, in 
the Chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. “On a Collection of Fossil Plants from the 
Nagpur Territory, Central India.” By Sir C. Bun- 
bury, Bart., F.R.S., F.G.S., &. The specimens 
examined by the author were collected by the Rev. 
Messrs. §. Hislop and R. Hunter, and presented to 
the Geological Society in 1854 and since. ‘The 
vegetable remains described in this paper are :— 
1, Glossopteris Browniana, var. Australasiea, Ad. 
Brong. G'. Browniana, var. Indica, Ad. Brong., by 
much the most abundant plant in the collection. 
2. G. musefolia, sp. nov. 3. G. leptoneura. 4. G. 
stricta, sp.n. 5. Pecopteris, sp. 6. Cladophiebis (?). 
7. Teeniopteris danwoides, M‘Clelland(?). 8 and 9. 
Filicites: possibly Glessopteris. 10, Neggerathia(?). 
11. Phyllotheca Indica, sp. n. 12. Vertebraria (?) : 
different from the true Vertebraria, and probably 
roots. 13. Knorvia(?). 14. Stigmaria (?). 15. 
Part of a stem, somewhat Sigillarian in appearance. 
16. Yuccites(?). The fruits and seeds are reserved 
for further examination. On a general survey of 
all these plant-remAins, the author for the present 
considers the facies of the fossil flora under notice 
to be Mesozoic rather than Palwozoic, but he re- 
gards the question as an open one, and requiring 
much further light for its perfect elucidation. 

2. “On the Age of the Fossiliferous thin-bedded 
Sandstones and Coal-beds of the Province of Nag- 
pur, Central India.” By the Rev. Stephen Hislop. 
Communicated by the President. The author first 
pointed out the places near the city of Nagpur 
where the plant-bearing Sandstone has been best 
studied. He next noticed the carbonaceous shales 
underlying thick sandstones, at the foot of the 
Mahddewa Hills and the coal-seams of Barkoi, near 
Umret, 80 miles and more N.W. of Nagpur; and 
pointed out their relationship to the plant-bearing 
sandstone near Nagpur, as shown by the Glossopteris 
and other fossils found in each locality. At Miin- 
gali, between 50 and 60 miles S. of Nagpur, dark 
red sandstones are found, rich with Estheria, and 
containing remains of Plants, Ganoid Fishes, and 
Reptiles (Brachyops laticeps, Owen). These beds 
Mr. Hislop thinks to be of the same age as those of 


Nagpur and Chanda. Still further S. (170 miles from 
Nagpur), at Kots, there are (under thick sandstones) 
limestones and shales, containing fishes of the ge- 
nera E-chmodus and Lepidotus, teleosaurian remains, 
coprolites, fossil insects, Cipride, and Estherie 
with obscure plant remains. These beds are also 
regarded by the author as equivalent in age to the 
plant-bearing sandstones of Nagpur; whilst the 
sandstone above them may be equal to the sand- 
stone of the Mahddewas ; and the red clay beneath 
them may be the same as that of Maledi, 30 miles 
off (to the N.E.), where Ceratodus teeth and copro- 
lites have been found in abundance. Mr. Hislop 
then compared in detail, 1. the fossil flora of the 
coal-fields of New South Wales with that of India; 
2. the fossil plants of Western Bengal with those of 
Central India; and 3. the fossil fauna of these two 
regions ; and-came to the conclusion that, on the 
whole, they probably represent the Jurassic (or 
possibly the Triassic) period,—at all events some 
portion of the Lower Mesozoic epoch. 

3. “On the Geological Age of the Coal-bearing 
Rocks of New South Wales.” By the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke, F.G.S. The author first referred to his re- 
port, in 1847, of the occurrence of Lepidodendron, 
Sigillaria, and Stigmaria in the coal-fields of Aus- 
tralia; and advanced proofs of the occurrence of 
Lepidodendron (Pachyphleus (?), Geeppert) over a 
region extending from 23 to 37 degrees S. latitude, 
and at least 1000 miles long. After some observa- 
tions on the association of Carboniferous and De- 
vonian fossils with the coal-beds of Australia and 
Tasmania, Mr. Clarke stated that in 1859, at Stony 
Creek, near Maitland, Mr. B. Russell, having sunk 
two pits in search of coal, found four or five coal- 
seams lying between beds containing Pachydomi, 
Spiriferi, Orthoceratites, Conularie, &c.; and beneath 
them a shale containing Neggerathia, Glossopteris, 
Cyclopteris, &c. From this and other evidence the 
author is induced to believe that the beds are of 
paleozoic age in spite of the “ Jurassic” appearance 
of the plant-remains. 

4. “On some Reptilian Remains from North- 
Western Bengal.” By Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., 
Sec.G.S. Some bones, found by Mr. Blanford in 
the uppermost portion of the “Lower Damida” 
group of strata in the Ranigunj coal-field, and for- 
warded to the author by Professor Oldham, have 
proved to belong to Labyrinthodont Amphibia and 
Dicynodont Reptiles ; hereby affording new and 
interesting links with the fossil fauna of the Karoo- 
beds of South Africa, and largely increasing the 
probability that the rocks in which they were found 
are of Triassic, or perhaps Permian, age. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Moy., Aprit 1,—Royal Institution, 2.—General Monthly 
Meeting. 

Wep., APRIL 3,—Ethnological Society, 8.—‘* Results of Eth- 
nological Observations made during the 
last ten years in England and Wales,” 
by D. Mackintosh, Esq., illustrated by a 
Map and Portraits; ‘A few Remarks on 
the Natives of East Australia, with spe- 
cimens of their workmanship,’ hy W. 
Parker Snow. 

Obstetrical Society, 8. 

Soctety of Arts, 8.—On ‘‘ Economic Con- 
trivances and Labour-Saving Machines 
used in the United States of America,” 
by Dr. C. W. Eddy, M.A., M.B. 

Tuvr. Aprit 4.—Linnewan Society, 8.—On * The Identifica- 
tion of the Grasses of the Linnaan Her- 
barium,” by Colonel Munro; on “* Au 
Unusual Mode of Germination in the 
Mango,” by M. T. Masters, Esq. 

Chemical, 8.—On “ The Solubility of Zine 
Oxide in the Gastric Juice,” by Dr. Mar- 
eet; on “Some Derivatives from the 
Olefines,”” by Dr. Guthrie. 

Frww., APRIL 5.—Archological Institute of Great Britain and 
Treland, 4. 

Satv., Apri 6.—Royal Asiatic Society, 3. 
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Oxrorp, March 28 

| By the time that my last letter appeared in print 
, Oxford had become as empty as it ever does during 
| a short Easter vacation. Staying up to read, os- 
| tensibly at least, seems to be getting more and more 
‘ fashionable every year, in spite of the little encou- 








ragement the practice meets with on the part of the 
“dons ;” and many colleges keep up the same dis- 
cipline, with the exception of lectures, as in the 
term. Several of the University scholarships give 
an extra interest, too, to the first week of this vaca- 
tion, the Senior and Junior Mathematical, the Ire- 
land and the Boden (Sanscrit), having all been ad- 
judged within the last few days. As regards the 

reland, public opinion was so far right that the three 
“favourites” were at the head of the list—viz. 
Messrs. Simcox, Bigg, and Chavasse. The struggie 
was, no doubt, a severe one, as there have been 
seldom three men with more even reputations in 
competition for this prize. Mr. Coxe, of Balliol, car- 
ried off the Boden scholarship for Sanscrit; and of, 
the two mathematical ones the Senior was awarded 
to Mr. Pitcairn, B.A., of Magdalen, (an importation 
from Cambridge, where he was a High Wrangler) ; 
the Junior to Mr. Durham, of Queen’s. The new 
scholarship founded by Miss Burdett Coutts, to en- 
courage the study of geology, has been competed for 
for the first time, and taken by Mr. Dawkins, of 
Jesus. So much for the more important public dis- 
tinctions which have been bestowed during the last 
fortnight: for the college affairs, which have been 
numerous, I will refer your readers to the daily 
papers ; they are not of sufficient note to require 
recapitulation. 

By far the most stirring fact that comes within 
this week’s chronicle, and supersedes in University 
interest even the boat-race, and the other matches 
with Cambridge, is the rumoured retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone from the representation of Oxford, and 
his acceptance of the offer of the new seat for South 
Lancashire. How much truth there may be in this 
report, which I see some portions of the press stoutly 
repudiate, I cannot pretend to say; but I am conti- 
dent that, were it substantiated fully to-morrow, 
there would be a tremendous ovation down here. 
Mr. Gladstone's great talents have won him the ad- 
miration and allegiance of many who would other- 
wise have been his political opponents; but no one 
who has seen a university election can doubt that if 
once Mr. Gladstone was got rid of, this constituency 
would take care never to hamper themselves with 
one whose intellect could be in the least degree a 
cloak to what they might consider political sins. 
The strength of the party which can be brought to 
bear against brains was shown in the late election of 
a Professor; and no doubt its leaders are now, after 
their recent victory, far better prepared than they 
ever were to bring their forces into the field. 

The Art treasures of Oxford have received two 
valuable accessions, The first is in the shape of a 
donation from Mr. Ruskin of the greater portion of 
his collection of Turner drawings. The intense ap- 
preciation which Mr. Ruskin has for the genius of 
this painter, and the careful and lengthened study 
which he has bestowed on his works, considerably 
enhance the value of the present,—a present that 
will in itself increase the favour with which the do- 
nor has always been looked upon by his university. 
I believe, too, that Turner’s wonderful power is more 
easily learnt from his drawings than from his greater 
works, and that this opinion is held by Waagen and 
other critics. I have been unable to learn precisely 
what pictures we are to have, but hope to be able to 
let you know more about the matter in my next. 
The collection will be added, in all probability, to the 
University Gallery at the back of the Taylor building, 
where the Raffaelle and Michael Angelo drawings are 
now kept. Our second windfall is a gift from the 
Chancellor, Lord Derby, of the portrait of himself, 
by Grant, which has already become familiar to 
Oxonians through the engraving published by Mr. 
Ryman. This picture is, I believe, to be placed 
in the Bodleian, though I should think and hope 
that a more public place may be fixed upon. The 
thanks of the university were tendered through 
Convocation for each of these acts of generosity on 
Saturday lust. The proceedings, by the way, of the 
last-named body have not been of any consequence 
of late, so I will not trouble you with a report of 
them. ‘ 

A great deal of noise has been raised during the 
last week, and for some little time before, amongst 
the town authorities, on the subject of a new narrow- 
gauge line to London. The good folks of Oxford 
cannot decide whether they ought or ought not to 
sanction this scheme, by which it is proposed to 
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construct a railway from Yarnton, a place some 
three or four miles off, on the West. Midland, through 
Thame and Wendover, to Knightsbridge, and the 
West-end. One would have thought that the Great 
Western and North-Western, with their feeders, 
drained the districts between here and London of all 
their passengers and goods ; but it remains for Par- 
liament to decide the question. A saving of some 
four miles in distance will be effected by the new 
route, but that can be only a slight recommendation 
in competing with the broad-gauge line. 

Dr. Pusey has just published the Lenten sermon 
which he preached on the first of this month. It is 
to be regretted that the sense of decency, which, 
according to his own avowal, caused him to omit 
from a previous volume the remarks put in the ap- 

endix to this publication, and which has apparently 

ed him to separate this discourse from those of his 

brother preachers, should not have prevented his 
printing the sermon at all, or even delivering it, 
especially before such a congregation as usually 
attend at these Lent services. It must be either a 
morbid state of mind, or a desire to gain power by 
the revival of a quasi-confessiona}, that induces a 
clergyman to touch upon the most disagreeable por- 
tion of a medical man’s duties. Very little good 
can, and much harm may, be done by such remarks 
as Dr. Pusey has made in this address. 

There are at present two Fellowships on the tapis, 
one at Oriel, another at Lincoln. The former will 
be elected to on the 5th of April, the latter on the 
19th. Jesus College advertises one open and five 
close scholarships, to be filled up on the 15th. 

CameripGr, March 28. 

Lent term ended on Friday, and on the following 
day, in accordance with a custom boasting an an- 
tiquity of eighteen years, the great aquatic struggle 
for championship in “ Christian muscularity ” came 
off at Putney, between the chosen “eights” of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The Oxonians appear 
to have rowed away from the Cantabs with as much 
ease as Jason, the fleece-stealer, outdistanced the in- 
jured wool-proprietors of the Chersonese ; but the 
vanquished consoled themselves with the memory 
of ten victories scored to their account, and attri- 
bute the defeat in a great measure to a too earnest 
attention to the manual and platoon exercises. 

On Monday the inhabitants showed their respect 
for the memory of her Royal Highness the late 
Duchess of Kent by partially closing their shops, 
and the bells of all the churches tolled, minute 
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It is also proposed to set apart £1000 to the sinking- | 
fund, together with the estimated press contribution, | 
which would probably make it £1500 a year, and to | 
borrow £14,000 at four per cent., to be paid off 

within twelve years from the commencement of the | 
buildings, “On some future occasion I may perhaps i 
trouble you with a few remarks upon certain por- | 
tions of this Report. 

Amongst various appointments, I may mention 
that the lectureship founded by Sir Robert Rede has 
been conferred upon Professor Willis. The duties 
are confined to the delivery of one lecture in the 
Senate House. During the past two years distin- | 
guished men, not members of the university, have held | 
the office ; and now, so fickle is public opinion that I 
hear complaints that the same course has not been 
pursued on the present occasion. Of the pre-eminent, 
fitness of Professor Willis to hold the office two 
opinions cannot be entertained. 

Dr. Corrie, the Master of Jesus College, last term 
delivered lectures in his own college on subjects 
connected with Holy Orders. Let us hope that the 
example thus set may be followed by other Heads 
of Houses, too many of whom, as Cranmer said of the 
prebendaries of old, learn nothing and teach nothing, 
though they are commonly good vianders. 

Although the Master of St. Catherine’s College 
has been actually consecrated Bishop of Worcester, | 
no intimation. so far as I can learn, has yet been 
given of the day fixed for the election of his successor. 

The life of the late Dr. Donaldson is to be writ- 
ten by his brother, Sir Alexander Stuart Donaldson. 
Not a few sciolists in the University ridicule the | 
idea of a man whose career has been passed in | 
active business at the antipodes, attempting the bio- | 
graphy of a great classical scholar and philologist. 
Let them recollect the Fleet Street hosier who left 
us the charming memoirs of Herbert, Donne, 
Hooker, Sanderson, and Walton; and the Scotch 
advocate who rendered imperishable the memory of 
Samuel Johnson. If Sir Alexander is not compe- 
tent to form an opinion for himself on certain pas- 
sages in the life of his illustrious brother, no doubt 
a man of his general ability will recognize the ne- 
cessity of seeking assistance in the proper quarters, 

The subscriptions for a testimonial to Mr. William 
Hopkins, of St. Peter’s College, the well-known 
mathematician and geologist, in recognition of his 
long services in the cause of philosophical teaching, | 
and of the estimation in which his personal qualities 
are held, amount to about £750 ; the greater part of 
which, in accordance with Mr. Hopkins’s desire, is to | 
be applied to the foundation of a prize connected with 





time, from one to two pm. In the evening, a 
dumb peal was rung at Great St. Mary’s, and after- 
wards an immense concourse assembled to hear the | 
band of the University Rifle Corps play the “Dead | 
March in Saul.” Yesterday at a special meeting 
of the Town Council, the common seal was ordered 
to be affixed to an address of condolence to the | 
Queen on the melancholy occasion, and a congrega- | 
tion will be held to-morrow, to sanction a similar 
address on the part of the University. 

The University Property Syndicate have lately 
published an important report as to the ways and 
means of erecting new buildings for academical pur- 

ses. The sums available are, a balance of £6450 
s. Td. standing to the credit of the University Chest 
aceount on 8rd November, 1860; £500 paid to the 
Vice-Chancellor by the Syndics of the Press, under 
grace of 22nd November, 1860; £3432. 6s. Td. con- 
sols; and £3842. 2s. 1d. consols; the latter sum be- 
ing the proceeds of the old printing-house, sold to 
Queen’s College in 1836. The Syndicate estimate 
that the money in hand and the value of the consols 
represents £13,570, 9s, Td. A larger sum will 
doubtless be required; and the Syndicate recommend 
that this should be raised by loan, a sinking-fund 
being formed for redemption. To this fund, it is 
suggested that the sums to be paid from time to 
time by the Syndics of the Press might be transferred ; 
£500 a year is expected from this source. The Syn- 


| physical science. 


his name, for the encouragement of mathematico- | 
This proposal is the more liberal, | 
as it is no secret that Mr. Hopkins’s pecuniary 
means are by no means commensurate with his 
arduous labours and great deserts. 
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ON THE BARBERINI INSCRIPTION, AND SOME COINS | 
RELATIVE TO CLAUDIUS’S TRIUMPHS, * DE BRITANN.” 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


March 14th, 1861, 

Sir,— Having recently looked into the two large 
quarto volumes, got up at a needless expense, and 
with a great waste of beautiful paper and print, enti- 
tled Records of Roman Ilistory as Exhilited on Ro- | 
man Coins, by Francis Hobler, Westminster, 1860, and 
having read (at p. 102, vol. i.) that the laborious 
compiler considers that I am wrong in some matters 
respecting the dates of Claudius’s Triumph “De 
Britann.,” I beg to trouble you with some remarks to 
show to you and your readers, that it is he, and not 
myself, who is in error, I observed that that ambi- | 
tious work is dedicated to my two excellent friends 
Dr. John Lee and Admiral Smyth; but in turning 
over the numerous Jeaves I was obliged to exclaim, 
What a difference, not only in the type and paper, 





dicate are of opinion that the average surplus income 
of the University Chest may be estimated at not less 
than £3500 a year. They propose, besides, that 
the contribution of six shillings a year made to the 
University Chest by all members of the Senate 
should be extended to all the members of the Uni- 
versity, sizars alone excepted: this would increase 
the income of the Chest about £750 per annum. 
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yet still more in the matter, is there here, from the 
single thin quarto volume of Adiniral Smyth's truly 
interesting Descriptive Catalogue of Large Brass 
| Roman Medals, which is printed (only, I believe, 
| for private circulation) at a country press, on ordi- 
nary paper, and in an unpretending type, but filled 

with much historical information and numerous 
| instructive details! 


| Magazine, for March, 1837. 


, small, and consequently modern, being a 


Indeed I may here express a wish that the Admi- 
ral would publish another edition, in octavo, of the 
same Catalogue, with better paper and type, and 
illustrated with woodcuts, or photographs, of the 
most important of the deseribed medallions. 

I may mention, and I do so with great satisfac- 
tion, that Dr. Lee and Captain Smyth most kindly 
presented me with a copy of that useful work in 
1837,—before I had the pleasure of their valued ac- 
quaintance,—and immediately after the erroneous 


| attack made upon my Memoir on the Barberini Lu- 


scription by Mr, Akerman, in his letter which was 
read to the Numismatic Society, and published in 
the Numismatic Journal, vol. i. p. 272. 

My reply to this, read before the same Society, 
appeared in extenso in the Literary Gazette (No. 
1057, p. 255,) for April 22nd, 1837; and an ab- 
stract of it is given at p. 526 of the Gentleman's 


| Magazine for May, 1837 ; and for a prior communi- 


cation by the late Mr. Cullimore to the President 


| of the Numismatic Society, in which that able 


chronologist supported my restoration and views, see 
Literary Gazette, No. 1056, April 15, 1837, But I 
should have previously observed that an abstract of 
my original memoir is given at p. 306, Gentleman’s 
That abstract, how- 
ever, having been hastily prepared by the late se- 
cretary of the Royal Society of Literature, is some- 
what inaccurate. 

I will now point out some errors in the Records 
of Roman History, as far as they relate to the 
Barberini Inscription, and some of the coins of 
Claudius Cesar. 

First, Mr. Hobler gives, at page 97, vol. i., “ the 
inscription,” as he calls it, “upon Claudius’s Arch 
of Triumph,” from Mr. Merivale’s J/istory of the 
Romans under the Empire (vol. vi. p. 26, note 1, 
1858), but which he has not copied accurately, 
since he adds in the first line “dio,” and in the 
second “sto,” in darge letters, and thereby repre- 
senting them to be ancient, whereas in Mr. Meri- 
vale’s copy, which is the same as mine (No, iii., 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit., vol. iii. p. 250), and which | 
took from Nardini’s Jtoma Antica, those letters are 
art of 
Gauges de Gozze’s restoration made soon after the 
year 1641, when the marble fragment was dug up 
in the Piazza di Sciarra, at Rome. 

But it must always be borne in mind that Wright, 
who first saw. it behind the Barberini Palace, and 
described it in 1730, in his Observations made in 
Travelling (p. 293, Adda.), most erroneously states 
that “the beginning of all the lines was wanting ;” 
and so this egregious mistake would, in all probabi- 
lity, have continued to this day, had I not, after seeing 
the monument itself behind the Barberini Palace, 
been able to rectify it in 1836, by reading Martinel- 
lis Roma Ricercata, where it is written, “ tiv ritro- 


| vato un pietrone di marmo col principio di nove 
| versi,”—a large piece of marble was discovered, 


with the beginning of nine lines, 

In the Piazza Sciarra, at the commencement of 
the Via Flaminia, there is related to have stood an 
arch, which Ferrucci and others, in 1587, considered 
to have been the triumphal arch of Claudius Cesar; 


, and in digging near that place again, in 1641, this 


marble, with the beginning of the nine lines, was 
brought to light. This conjecture appears to have 
been correct, and doubtless this ins¢ription was really 
that which had originally been placed “ upon his 
(Claudins’s) arch of triumph.” Hence the inscrip- 
tion itself proves that it must have recorded events 
mentioned in it,—viz. concerning “ Reges Brit.,” 
“ Gentesque E.,” and “ Primus in dicio”—when that 
emperor (Ti, Clau.) was “ Cos. V.,” and that it was 
erected after he was in his fifth consulship; i.e. in 
A.D, 51. 

Secondly, Mr. Hobler reprints (p. 97) from the 
“Trans. of the British Arch. Assoc.,” p. 185, in 1846, 
an inscription from the Rev. Beale Poste’s paper, 
but which has in fact been made up, except the last, 
or ninth line, entirely from Mr. Wright's inseription, 
No. i., and from mine (No. v., p. 265, Trans. Roy. 
Soe. Lit., vol. iii), in this manner :—the first two 
lines are Wright’s; the third and fourth are mine ; 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh are Wright's; the eighth 
is mine (having omitted “totius”); and the ninth 

, has “in dicionem,” which reading Orelli had long 
| before suggested. And, in truth, this “ proposed 
| restoration” by Mr, Poste, I have already noticed in 


New Sinres. 
“Maren 30, 1861. 
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my letter in the Literary Gazette for August 14, 
1858. 

Thirdly, Mr. Hobler adds, from Mr. C. Roach 
Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, v.. 1858, Mr. Fair- 
holt’s letter respecting his recent and personal exa- 
mination of the Inscription No. L, as it is still seen 
in the wall behind the Barberini Palace at Rome ; 
and he inserts (at p. 98) a copy of that artist’s 
woodcut from Mr. Smith’s work. This is identical 
with the copy from the same marble, in the same 
spot, which I made in 1826,—except my copy gives 
the last word “ subegerif,” and not, as Mr. Fairholt 
has it, “subgerit.” Also my own copy has a line 
over the numeral V. after “Cos.” and none over the 
other numbers ; thus showing the superior accuracy 
of the original portion. Refer to this as doubtfully 
mentioned, in my letter to the Literary (razette, 
September 4, 1858, but which I have, on again 
looking at my pencil copy taken in the Barberini 
courtyard by myself, found to be erroneous. And 
I may here add, that according to the same pencil 
copy, I find that the seven last lines begin nearly in 


a right line, and so agree with Mr. Fairholt’s copy. | 
See my letter in the Literary Gazette for January | 


22, 1859. 

Mr. Fairholt, in his letter, (p. 93, Smith’s Col/. Ant.) 
incorrectly says that the large fragment of marble 
“ was found in 1461:” this year is, as I have before 
pointed out, a misprint in Martinelli’s work for 
1641 (see Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit., vol. iti. p. 246, note 
2), and Mr. Fairholt speaks of it being “cut hori- 
zontally throug’ the inscription,” whereas it is ver- 
tically cut or broken. And, according to my own 
copy of the same marble, a line drawn so as to sepa- 
rate the original portion from the restored, would 
prove the fracture to be uneven or zigzag, and not 
exactly straight, or cutting it vertically into two 
moieties of nine feet each, as is represented in his 
woodcut. Hence, it is clear “that Mr. Fairholt’s 
copy” is nof, as Mr. Hobler is “ of opinion, correct ” 
(p. 102, vol. i.). 

Fourthly, at p. 101 Mr. Hobler, describing the 
coin No. 183, at p. 96, which has on the obverse the 
head of Claudius with the legend “ Ti. Claud. Czsar 
Aug, P.M. Tr. P. VI. Imp.” and on the reverse a 
triumphal arch with “De Britann.” on its frieze, 
writes, “ The arch on this coin is generally supposed 
to have been erected to record the defeat of Carac- 
tacus, from which opinion I decidedly differ.” In- 
deed, I have long ago done the same: see my note 
83, at p. 279, Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit., vol. iii, where- 
in mentioning a gold and silver coin from Mezza- 
barba’s work, in the legends of which the titular 
form “Tr. p. VI. Imp. XI.” with “De Britann.” 
occurs, Which would be when Claudius was Consul 
IV., in the beginning of January, a.v. 47. I have 
considered that they are to be referred to Aulus 
Plautius’s (lesser) triumph or ovation, at which the 
¥mperor personally assisted (p. 280). Again (at p. 
102) Mr. Hobler having added an extract from Mr. 
Akerman’s erroncous letter (to which I have before 
referred) in the Nwmismatic Journal, and in my 
answer to which (Literary Gazette for April 22, 
1837, p. 256), I stated, and now, after twenty-four 
years, [ repeat, that the titular form there given is 
incorrect; for Claudius’s Cos. V. cannot possibly 
stand with Trib. Pot. IX. and Imp. XVL, but that 
Cos. IV. would be right. See likewise No. 7 of my 
series, taken from Gruter’s Inscriptions, p. 258, Trans. 
Roy. Soe. Lit., vol. iii. 

Mr. Hobler is also in error when he says that my 
“paper on the Barberini Inscription was read before 
the Royal Society :” this, and several more circum- 
stances, would show, I think, that he has never 
examined the paper itself, which was read in 1837 
“before the Royal Society” of Literature, and was 
published in the same year in their Transactions, 
vol, iii. Further, the same gentleman proceeds, with 
the like incorrectness as to me, to “say, I consider 
my preceding remarks and dates clearly show both 
these gentlemen (i.e. Mr. Akerman and myself) to 
be wrong in their attribution of the date of the 
Triumph.” 

That Mr. Akerman is wrong there can be no 
doubt; but by a due and careful reading of my 
memoir, I am certain that Mr. Hobler will find that 
lam correct in asserting that the (first) Triumph 
of Claudius “De Britannis” took place “Ex. 8. C.,” 
when Crispinus and Statilius were Coss.—viz. in 





| 








4, Cos. 3, Imp. 8.” All this is explained in my 
menoir, pp. 276-80 and notes, where some coins 
with “Tr, P. 4” are described as illustrating that 
triumph. 

Next, I have assigned the coins, both gold and 
silver, with the epigraph “De Britann.” and Legend 
“Trib. Pot. 9, Imp. 16,”—one of which is engraved 
in Speed’s //istory, p. 193, and another is mentioned 
in Donati’s Roma,—to the year av. 49, when 
Claudius was Cos. 1V.; and I have considered that 
they were struck to commemorate the enlargement 
of the Pomurium. (See note 5, p. 248, Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Lit., vol. iii.; and note 3, p. 92, of my supple- 
mental paper on the same inscription in Trans. Roy. 
Soe. Lit., vol. iv.) 

Fifthly, Mr. Hobler states, “ there is no record of 
Claudius having celebrated two triumphs” (p. 102). 
Having previously described (at pp. 276-7, Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Lit., vol. iii.) the triumph of Claudius as 


and having likewise fully examined the question of 
a second, I will refer the reader to my pages in the 
same volume of those Transactions. Yet I will add, 


| that there is evidence of Claudius having celebrated 


a (second) trinuph over Caractacus, the British King, 
inasmuch as Tacitus (Hist., lib. 3, cap. 45) expressly 
records:—“Capto per dolum Rege Caractaco, 
instruxisse triumphum Clandii Cesaris videbatur.” 
Now, since Caractacus was not taken prisoner to 
Rome till early in a.p. 51, this “Triumphus Claudii” 
must, of course, have occurred immediately after 
that event. Also, numismatic testimony confirms 
this ; for Mezzabarba describes a silver medal with 
“Tr. P. XI, Cos. V.,” which, agreeing with the dute 
of the triumph, evidently related to the same famous 
transaction. 

I have already remarked that there was proved 
to have been an arch in the Via Flaminia in 1587, 
that in 1641 a huge fragment of marble inscribed 
with the Emperor Claudius’s titles was discovered 
near to it, and that, according to Donati’s third 
edition of his Roma, published ia 1665, that frag- 





| ment was taken to the Barberini Palace, where it is 
| said “adservatur in antiquitatum larario.” What 
| able archzologists will then oppose the opinions of 
| Ferrucci, Donati, and other learned Roman authors, 
| that the arch had been erected to Claudius, and 
| that the inscribed marble itself had formed a portion 
| of it? 

| It must, nevertheless, be distinctly remembered 
that “Cos. V.” is the only original part from which 
| the date of the inscription, and the events recorded, 
| can be positively determined. Another portion of 
| the original monument plainly having “ Reges 
Brit.,” surely then “ ex Caractacus,” as Tacitus 
calis him, must have been one of the “ Reges” 
alluded to therein! Hence Tacitus’s triwnph of 
the Emperor Claudius is evidently commemorated 
in that inscription; and there can be no doubt 
whatever, that it had been placed upon the arch 
adjacent to the spot where it was found; and thus 
it affords to every Briton facts of the highest in- 
terest in the early history of his country. 

Lastly, I will only observe that when authors, 
especially those who have investigated their sub- 
jects with much care and after great research, are 
accused of being in the wrong, and often by such 
accusers as have not even studied the works to 
which they hastily attribute errors, it is their duty 
to expose and contradict the like blundering charges. 

I remain, Sir, yours, etc., 
JOHN HOGG. 


Norton Howse, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Postscript.—I should, however, mention that Dr. 
W. Bell’s paper, “On the Barberini Inscription,” 
published in the Gentleman's Magazine, pp. 883-7, 
for October, 1858, is not withont interest. But I 
much regret that it is so full of misprints, and has 
some other errors, of which I can only now correct 
the following :— 

First, at p. 383, Mr. Akerman’s communication 
was made to the Numismatic Society on February 
23rd, and it appeared in the Literary Cazette, 
p. 160, for the following month, March 11, 1837. 
Also, Mr. Cullimore’s correction of his mistake is 
given at p. 241, Literary Gazette, April 15, 1837. 





Yet Mr, Culfimore did not refer “ the coin on which 


related by Suetonius and Dion Cassius in a.p. 44, | 


ap. 44, The titular formula then was “Trib. Pot. | 








Mr. Akerman--relied-....to. an extension of the 
boundaries of the Eternal City, by enlarging the 
Pomeerium ;” but it was myse// who did so, in note 
5 to my “Original Memoir” (p. 248). See this 
stated in my letter, p. 255, Literury Gazette for 
April 22nd, and the Gentleman's Magazine, p. 526, 
for May, 1837. 

Secondly (p. 385), Dr. Bell attributes to Mr. Fair- 
holt the idea that the inscription is “really a elosely- 
packed square,” whereas I long before conceived it 
to have been “nearly a square, or parallelogram ” 
(see p. 264, Trans. Roy. Soc, Lit. vol. iii). And I 
still think the /ast figure is the best adapted to the 
attic of a triumphal arch. 

Thirdly, I certainly consider “ Consul designatus ” 
equal to “ Consul elect,”—zot “ electus,” for the lat- 
ter is the usual English for the word designatus. 

Fourthly, I have always written “Trib. Pot. XI.” 
in my Memoir for the restoration of the lost part of 
the inscription, and never “Imp. Potest. XI.” 

Fifthly, at page 386 it is printed, “we should 


‘ supply upon the Barberini stone the date Imp. XI. in 


preference to XVI. in Mr. Fairholt’s drawing.” Here 
“Imp. XI.” should be ‘Trib, Pot. XL. because no such 
titular form in Claudius’s reign can exist as Tr. Pot. 
IX. Cos, V. Imp. XL. 

Sixthly, Dr. Bell observes “the stones distinctly 
contradict” Suetonius, who says that Claudius (cap. 
12) “prenomine Imperatoris abstinuit;” but he surely 
must mean that they “distinctly confirm” Sueto- 
nius! The Dr. has here misunderstood the military 
title or cognomen of Imperator (commander) for the 
prenomen of Emperor. 

And seventhly, in the author’s concluding para- 
graph there is evidently a Japsus, for “Claudius’s 
personal conquest of Britain” was in his ‘hird con- 
sulate, but not in his “ fifth.” Dr. Bell, on reference 
to Clinton’s Fasti, seems to have mistaken the ,fisth 
year of the reign of Claudius for his fifth Consul- 
ship; though it was in the latter that his triumph 
for victories obtained over the British ings, not by 
himself, but by his generals, and recorded in the 
Barberini inscription, oceurred. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, March 27, 

ConsipenixG how many subjects of interest thero 
ate to occupy the public mind at the present mo- 
ment, it is wonderful that literature should excite so 
much attention as it actually does. There are the 
stud and stables of the Imperial Prince to be criti- 
cized ; and though French criticism on such subjects 
is not worth much, for the French do not take after 
the Greeks in being a “‘horse-taming” people, yet very 
much has been said about, and much attention has 
been paid to this portion of his Imperial Highness’s 
rapidly-growing establishment, ‘hen there has 
been the “ Tannhiiuser” and its failure ; an event not 
much to be wondered at in itself, but very conspi- 
cnous in the manner of its accomplishment. The 
patronage of the Emperor was easily enough ob- 
tained, for his Majesty has a great desire to be con- 
sidered a lover of all arts and sciences; and, to do 
honour to the distinguished personages who were to 
take the new music under their protection, the 
manner in which the opera was put on the stage 
was in the highest degree sumptuous and splendid. 

In French scientific society Waguer himself seems 
to be regarded as a kind of musical humourist, a 
man full of crotchets, and having only one abiding 
principle—the love of money. ‘he failure of the 
piece was certain, long before it appeared; however, 
the house was crowded: all the chief patrons of 
Wagner were present, and she who held the prin- 
cipal place was undoubtedly the Princess Metternich. 
To do honour to the maestro she had attired herseli 
in a way which excited surprise even in the very 
décolleté court of the Tuileries; for she seems to 
have adopted the principle of costume favoured by 
African royalty, and which consists in a cocked hut 
and a pair of Hessian boots. To say that her High- 
ness was attired in ten necklaces, as many bracelets, 
fifteen rings, and a pair of satin slippers, would give 
a rather exaggerated idea of the effect intended and 
attained; but that is the description given by a 
marchande des modes. .As she sat in the front of 
her box, or rather of Countess Walewski’s, and 
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made herself as conspicuous as possible by her vehe- 
ment applause, and increased in the energy of her 
demonstrations as the public did in their disapproval, 
the whole pit turned round to her, and actually ad- 
dressed to her Highness the storms of hisses and 
groans which were intended for Herr Wagner. Such 
an event, as may be well imagined, gives Paris 
something to talk about for three days at the very 
least. 

Science, however, and literature are not neglected ; 
and first, as in duty bound, the Emperor’s own works 
are claiming attention. His Life of Julius Cesar 
is said to be in a great state of forwardness; and 
after making many inquiries for a person fit to be 
entrusted with such a commission, his Majesty has 
at length dispatched to Asia Minor a young archi- 
tect, named Edmond Guillaume, to make such re- 
searches as were deemed necessary for the work. 
The fortunate object of the Imperial choice is a na- 
tive of Valenciennes, and has already distinguished 
himself by obtaining prizes in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, and also the great prize at Rome. 

The Emperor has also further displayed his sym- 
pathy with literature by conferring a pension of 
5000 francs on M. Mery, who is suffering from con- 
cumption and ophthalmia. This, it is feared, will 
not be long a charge on the Civil List; at the same 
time all literary men here are pleased with the gift. 

We have lost a sort of minor celebrity in the 
person of Henry Mondeux, who, occupying a lowly 
position in society, had become notorious for his 
powers of calculation. These he was able to apply 
to difficult and abstruse problems, so as to ex- 
cite great astonishment in the minds of those who 
witnessed his performances. He does not appear to 
have turned this talent to any important uses. He 
died suddenly in a diligence, at Auch, the cause of 
his death being apoplexy. 

Some attention has been excited by a new system 
of printing, invented by a M. Louis George, and which 
he calls “ breviotypie ;” it is said to save one-third of 
the labour hitherto employed. A still more impor- 
tant invention is that of M. Hugs, an American, by 
which the rapidity of printing telegraphic commu- 
nications is much increased, sixty words being dis- 
tinctly printed in one minute, including the retrans- 
mission of the message for correction. The system 
is said to include the advantages of economy and 
simplicity, as well as rapidity, and the only inconve- 
nience at present noticed is, that the machinery em- 
ployed in printing is very noisy ; this, it is believed, 
may be to a great extent rectified. This invention 
has hitherto been used only at Lyons and Marseilles. 

Parisian architecture is likely to receive new deve- 
lopments. The Emperor has dispatched M. Viette 
to Brescia, with orders to make drawings of the /og- 
gia of the Hotel de Ville in that city. M. Viette, 
who is attached to the household of the Emperor in 
the capacity of architect, is accredited to the Syndic 
(or Mayor) of Brescia, and that officer is informed 
that the loggia in question is to be reproduced in 
some one of those monuments which are yet to adorn 
Paris. This system is probably carried out in other 
directions, and the result will probably be a great 
improvement in the street-architecture of a city al- 
ready so splendid. 

Two scientific works lately published have been 
received by the savants with much favour; one is 
Researches on the Principal Meteorological and Phy- 
sico-Terrestrial Phenomena in the Antilles, by Ch. 
Sainte-Claire Deville, Member of the Institute ; this 
work is considered especially valuable for its notices 
of earthquakes, particularly that of 1843: the other 
is Bourguignat’s Terrestrial and I'luvial Malacology 
of Bretagne. 


ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 


The last month has been fertile in books, many of 
considerable importance, and among these may be 
noticed two romances by George Sand. One, called 
La Ville Noire, is atale of artisan life, and, like most 
of the recent productions of the gifted author, is free 
from all objectionable views. ‘The other is equally 
pure and beautiful; it is called Le Marquis de 

Villemer. It is with sincere pleasure that we see 
talents like those of Madame Dudevant turned to 
the cause of virtue. A novel which has been 


by M. Achard. The story is peculiarly French. 
A certain banker, M. Jacques Bernard, who is 
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making francs by millions, is not satisfied, he de- 
sires to make them by tens and hundreds of millions. 
His whole life is passed in wretchedness at his want 
of success. Meantime a woman—for M. Bernard 
has not been more virtuous than his compatriots are 
in general—who has been seduced and forsaken by 
the millionaire, determines on revenge, and plots his 
ruin. In this she succeeds, and M. Bernard at 
length knows what it is to want money. But he 
goes off to America, and comes back richer than 
ever. The tale itself is neither complicated nor 
probable, but the treatment of the subject is singu- 
lar and fascinating. 

Of more serious works there is no dearth. M. 
Edouard Chantepie has published a curious little 
book called L’ Esprit de la Dot, in which he discusses 
the question whether the dotation of women tends 
to their happiness or not, and especially whether it 
fosters or discourages marriage. The author comes 
to the conclusion that all dotation should cease. 
He does not absolutely recommend that men should 
buy their wives, but he places in very strong relief 
the disadvantages of marriage with a fille doteée ; 
she is extravagant, she requires far more to 
be spent upon her in mere luxuries then her 
income will produce; she has none of that feel- 
ing which is so productive of good, that she owes 
her support to her husba.d, who in turn owes his 
happiness to her. She acquires, instead of this, 
a notion of independent isolation, and repels in- 
stead of attracts even while she is still single. One 
quotation I shall make because of its value on this 
as well as on that side the water :—“ And then they 
all wear a mask of such gravity !—a disguise at once 
so easy and so convenient, it so effectually conceals 
the emptiness of the mind, the selfishness of the 
feelings, and the lack of moral courage. With this 
mask a woman adds a factitious dignity to her be- 
haviour, and an importance equally factitious to her 
actions ; she can touch without entering on all social 
problems; display what is taken for thought, with- 
out communicating anything ; talk without commit- 
ting herself to any opinions; a look will often—if 
it be solemn enough—do instead of a word: and 


there is nothing to criticize!” 

A more important publication is the Gladiateurs 
de la République des Lettres,* and this is remarkable 
as containing some extracts from the unpublished 
memoirs of the Jesuit Garasse. This man was ac- 
cused of libels against the government of Richelieu, 
and his cause was taken up by the whole confrater- 
nity against the all-powerful minister. Much light 
is thrown by this publication on some of the most 
obscure parts of Richelieu’s policy, and it may be 
regarded as a most valuable contribution to French 
history. Another book of mark is entitled, Notice 
Historique et Topographique sur la Ville de Vieux- 
Brisach, by M. A. Coste. This city of Vieux- 
Brisach has seen many vicissitudes—has been alter- 
nately defended and taken by Celts, Romans, Goths, 
Huns, Germans, Normans, and Hungarians — has 
taken part in the wars between Otho IV. and 
Frederic II., and has passed through all the storms 
of the first French Republic. M. Coste has taken 
full advantage of his subject, and has studded his 
book with historical anecdotes. One only we will 
cite, as it reveals the early failings of the House of 
Hapsburg :—“ The Count Rodolph of Hapsburg 
was excessively covetous, and his cousin, the Bishop 
of Bale, was considered excessively rich. Hence re- 





sulted a continued series of molestations on the part 
of the man of war against the man of peace. After 
much brigandage and freebooting, the Bishop sent 
for the Count and said to him, ‘My dear cousin, 
cease to annoy me, and I will make you a free gift 
of one hundred marks.’ ‘ That isa very good thought 
of yours, my reverend cousin; I will send for the 
money, and my men shall no longer trouble you.’ 
For twelve months the Count bore in mind his pro- 
mise, but at the end of that period he recommenced 
his devastations. Another free gift of one hundred 
marks purchased another year of rest; but the 
Bishop, finding that the gift was expected to be 
annual, took offence and resisted. One of the re- 
sults of the war was, that Brisach, which belonged 
to the Bishop of Bale, was taken by Rodolph.” 

Two essays have recently appeared which are 
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such a woman will escape criticism, simply because | 
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interesting, as proving an increasing taste for 
English literature among the most educated class 
in France. M. Reynald has presented two theses 
to the Faculty of Letters of the University of Paris, 
on taking the degree of Doctor in that faculty, and 
has selected for his subjects Johnson and Swift. 
The monographs have been much admired, show- 
ing a great amount of research, and much appre- 
ciation of the subjects. Most Englishmen will, 
however, demur to a parallel between Johnson and 
Rousseau. 
Mapnzi, March 25. 

Spain is awaking from her long intellectual sleep, 
and we have now more works of some importance 
appearing than have gladdened our eyes for many a 
long year. Don Cayetano Rosel has published an 
account of what has heen done by the curators of 
the Royal Library (now entitled the National Li- 
brary). In order to excite emulation among the 
employés, prizes have been given; of these, that for 
the present year has been gained by Don Indalecio 
Sancha. The great national prize for oe 
has been adjudged to Don Mariano Aquild, of Va- 
lencia, for his voluminous catalogue of Catalan 
authors. The Catalonian literature is extensive 
and curious, but very little known even in Spain. 
Another prize has been bestowed on Don Cayetano 
Alberto de la Barrera, for a catalogue of ancient 
Spanish plays. In the meantime, among the ori- 
ginal works likely to repay attention, may be 
reckoned the Historia de la Villa y Corte de 
Madrid, by MM.. Amador de los Rios and Rada 
y Delgado. Don Victor Balaguer is proceeding 
with his History of Catalonia, and the Chamber of 
Deputies have agreed to publish Las Cortes de 
Castilla. 

At Granada the Academy of Medicine and Sur- 
gery has met for the first time ; and the students of 
the University of Barcelona have petitioned Govern- 
ment for a grant to rebuild the college, which is in 
ruins. It is expected that this request will be suc- 
cessful. Many other works, poems, dramas, and 
publications are coming out, and on the whole 
Spanish literature is decidedly looking up. 

Italian writers are also hopefully working, and 
among the titles of numerous works, all the proceeds 
of the past month, we may mention Castiglione’s 
Monarchia Parlamentare, published at Milan; and 
a collection of secret histories of royal families, 
principally the Bourbons and the Hapsburgs, by 
Giovanni la Cecilia. A little scandal spices this 
collection, but it will not be the less acceptable to 
Italian readers on that account. 








FINE ARTS. 





THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THE private view of the thirty-eighth Exhibi- 
tion of this Society took place on Saturday last, 
and the rooms were opened to the public on 
Tuesday, instead of Monday as usual, in conse- 
quence of the recent Royal bereavement. The 
British Artists, like the Royal Academicians, 
appear to reserve the great portion of their 
strength for their own Exhibition. In land- 
scape that strength is rapidly increasing ; and 
the day is not far distant when the Royal 
Academy must either draft out some of the 
landscape painters from this incorporation, or 
agree to be left behind in that department of 
the fine arts; for Lee and Creswick will have 
no chance for popularity against some of the 
young men who are here clapping their wings 
in evident preparation for a high and vigorous 
flight. 

In figure subjects there is nothing very im- 
portant, and here, as in all the minor Exhibi- 
tions, the dearth of thought is the prevailing 
destitution. ‘There is not so much lack of 
respectable painting; and if a girl sitting at 
a window, or children with a donkey, or peasant 
children standing, sitting, or reclining and doing 
nothing in particular, were subjects for good 
pictures, the number of such themes in nearly 
all the London Exhibitions would be highly en- 
couraging to those who are looking and long- 
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‘ng for evidences of their country’s progress. 
But such subjects, unless when treated with 
some extraordinary power of colour or other 
special excellency, will not make pictures that 
will secure or sustain any but the most ephe- 
meral kind of artistic reputation; and the 
chances of their making even present fame is 
tenfold diminished when the children cease to 
be the light-hearted, blooming, careless boys 
and girls of the moors and mountains, and are 
at best ill-concealed repetitions of the restraints 
and pertnesses of the child-life of the town or 
city, or the stolid grimaces and attitudinizings 
of the professional model. ‘To this general ob- 
jection nearly all the rustic figure pictures in 
this Exhibition are amenable; and not in this 
Exhibition only are clever painters,—that is, 
men whose command over brush and colour 
places them among the dexterous manipula- 
tors in their profession,—sacrificing all chances 
of even the most transient professional immor- 
tality by pursuing this cheap and easy road to 
picture-making, but they are also sacrificing 
that means of living which this style of art 
is supposed to represent. As picture-dealers’ 
phrase it, they ‘‘ must have ’em of all sorts;” but 


artists may be well assured that those who, in | 


the heyday of their strength, paint to please 
dealers, will be left to pine in neglected poverty 
in the autumn of their life, when painting ear- 
nestly for fame might have enabled them to 
have been reaping a harvest of comfort, if not 
abundance, as the reward of a seedtime of 
laborious study, and a summer of anxious 
watching for, aud waiting upon, nature. ‘The 
members of this Suffolk Street Gallery seem, 
from the general scope and character of their 
figure pictures, to be peculiarly open to this 
downward danger. These works, many of them 
well painted, look less like the emanations of 
thoughtful and artistic minds than the kind of 
subjects which dealers might suppose likely to 
“take” among the second or third classes 
of the vulgar rich; and the necessary and 
not unnatural result is, that air of better 
class ‘‘ furniture pictures” which so many of 
these works present,—an air which takes 
them out of the atmosphere of pictorial art, 
and places them in the higher circles of those 
art industries which, in other materials, are re- 
sone ga by Crossley’s hearth-rugs, or Cop- 
and’s porcelain. It is no unkind or unsym- 
pathizing spirit that dictates such remarks, 
but an intense and earnest desire to arrest some 
men able to do honour to themselves and art 
in a path which, if persisted in, will yield 
them nothing but disappointment and neglect ; 
for let artists be well assured of this, that in 
pictures* as in all other mental efforts, it is 
only thought that lives ; and in these days, in 
all but the highest efforts of Art, the men of 
thought are also the artists of affluence and 


comfort. It was not so in the generations that 
preceded. ‘The difference indicates the pro- 


gress made by the national mind in art; and 
should that progress not be stunted and hin- 
dered by artists painting down to the pur- 
blind prejudices or ignorance of the people, 
inst2ad of up to the requirements of progressive 
public teaching, we seem to be within the dawn 
of that glorious period when in this country, 
as in ancient Greece, the loudest national 
hosannahs will be reserved for the most success- 
ful efforts in high art. Artists can do more 
than all other classes of the community com- 
bined, to help forward or retard that consum- 
mation, and therefore must they bear with 
publicly expressed regret, and it may be sharp 
rebuke, when found recreant to their own great 
mission. 

On entering the rooms, the first picture that 
attracts attention is No. 636, The Hiding-place 
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of the Royalists, J. Ritchie, one of the best 
pictures in the Exhibition, and, so far as we 
have seen, by far the best picture this artist 
has ever painted. The met and vegetation 
are painted with all his usual care, and with 
lees of that tricky ostentation of pre-Raphael- 
ite finish which so distinguished, or rather 
disfigured, many of his previous works—a kind 
of appearance which was only produced by 
incessant labour by many of those deluded into 
its adoption, but a hard counterfeit of which 
Mr. Ritchie produced, comparatively without 
labour, through processes the same as clever 
grainers employ to produce imitations of woods 
and marbles. They were, in fact, to a very 
large extent ‘‘ grained,” rather than painted 
pictures; and the quality which makes this 
Royalist so much superior to many of its pre- 
decessors is, that it is painted rather than 
“rained.” It is legitimately worked with 
true artistic feeling, and bespeaks the artist’s 
sensible return to a path he most unwisely left; 
but he has prefited by his error, and he returns 
to the good old paths both a wiser and a better 
artist. No. 618, A Spanish Peasant-Girl, F. 
G. Hurlestone, is perhaps the least important 
of several not dissimilar subjects exhibited by 
the respected President of the Society ; and we 
most sincerely wish that our remarks could 
have ended by making this announcement, but 
that would have been both cowardly towards 
the artist, and unjust towards the public. 
Mr. Hurlestone has painted too many good 
pictures for his reputation to be affected by 
the free discussion of any principles which his 
present works may seem to neglect; and he 
has always evinced too much interest in the 
general progress of Art in England to make 
him shrink from criticism not meant to 
wound, but, if possible, to prevent his name 
and influence from acting upon younger minds 
without consideration. ‘There are points of 
drawing and disposition of parts in some of 
these pictures to which objections might be 
taken ; but to these we shall not refer, because 
they will be reached soon enough by the gene- 
ral public, and those who ‘‘do” the fine arts 
for that august body ; but when these pictures 
are held up for public admiration, as examples 
of what English Art can produce in the style of 
the Spanish school of colour, it becomes a 
public duty to ascertain, and if possible state, 
whether this be or be not the case. It is ad- 
mitted that toacursory observer the general tone 
of these pictures by Mr. Hurlestone are popu- 
larly similar to the general tone of some of the 
pictures by Murillo; but under this general simi- 
larity there lies hiddena difference so wide as not 
to beone of mere degree, but, as we take it, anes- 
sential difference in elemental principlesof colour. 
In the Beggar Boys, at Dulwich, by the great 
Spaniard, and to much less degree in his well- 
known Flower Girl, there are, no doubt, great 
preponderance of brown and low-toned colours; 
but however beautiful these Beggar Boys, they 
are no more to be taken for examples of 
Murillo’s higher and more genial style of colour 
than the finished studies in a colour akin to as- 
phaltum which Rembrandt probably madetoetch 
from (an admirable pein, of which was seen 
in the Manchester Exhibition) could be taken 
as an example of Rembrandt's magnificent 
works. The truth of light and shadow is so 
perfect in both those most colourless works as 


to make the want of colour almost unfelt, while | 





lowness of tone had neither affinity to nor 
connection with what too often passes now 
as the harmonious blending, but which is in 
reality the dirty smudging; of all colours into 
one general grey, black, or brown. That the 
tendency of these Spanish pictures by Mr. 
Hurlstone is to favour and support this latter 
delusion, few of those capable of judging wiil 
be prepared to doubt,—a delusion which none 
more than this artist would deplore. ‘True 
artistic depth has no possible connection with 
running all colours together through means of 
one general tone. ‘That will produce blackness 
or dirtiness, but never depth, and, least of all, 
that brilliant intensity of depth peculiar to the 
greatest Spaniards. ‘This truth in colour, than 
which there is none more demonstrable, might 
be illustrated by many examples even in modern 
Exhibitions, where clearness and positivity of 
individual tints will be found the only basis of 
real depth. But other opportunities may be 
found for illustrating this more fully; and 
meantime we must be satisfied with pointing 
out a distinction which the public, and espe- 
cially young artists, would do well to bear in 
mind when reading, if they do read, some of the 
so-called ‘‘ criticisms” on this and other Exhi- 
bitions. 

Among the other pictures in this collection 
some of the works of Woolmer occupy a 
distinguished place as specimens of refined 
colour—pictures painted-up as no other man 
can paint-up to the height of an Exhibition 
‘‘key,” without overstepping it; but these 
works, beautiful and artistic as many of them 
are, have more affinity to the art of the great 
ornamentist than to that of highest-class 
pictorial colour. This distinction, which is 
also broad and decided, would, however, lead 
into another discussion of principles which 
might surfeit rather than satisfy, but princi- 
ples which must be grappled with, and mor 
or less understood, before an intelligent in- 
depsndent opinion can be formed on the re- 
spective value of works as works of art. In 
No. 60 (A School, W. Bromley), and the 
class to which this picture belongs, all ques- 
tion of principles may be left in abeyance, 
because there is nothing so decidedly either 
good or bad as to call for more than mere 
passing notice. This School is rather a vulgar 
reading of a well-worn subject, not without 
some points of creditable skill, but without a 
ray of anything entitled to the name of crea- 
tive genius; and, although toa less extent, the 
same remark applies to Mr. Hemsley’s No. 24, 
the Emigrant’s Letter. This picture is well 
painted, and the getting up is creditable enough, 
but the theme was threadbare before this artist 
took it up, and he has not added one new 
thought tothe already worn-out subject. Yet, in 
spite of this want of novelty, it is a most respec- 
able picture, and one which, had it been the 
first produced, would have made some reputa- 
tion for the artist. No. 403, H. Newall, is a 
broadly and clearly painted study, with some 
careless drawing about it which greatly de- 
tracts from its value as a whole ; and No. 415, 
The Road through the Dell, J. Henzell, is a 
clear and sunny, albeit rather painty, speci- 
men of this artist’s style. ‘The distinction be- 
tween paint as a medium, and colour as an end, 
is one too much lost sight of by the majority 
of artists; but the truth is nevertheless indis-- 
putable, that just in proportion as the feeling 


the transparency which is so characteristic of | of paint is present, the reality of colour is felt 
both produces a luminosity of shadow which no | to be absent from a picture ; and it is this 


amount of positive colour could bestow. But! ) 
the great Spaniards got that quality by, made all great colourists. 


ower of concealing pigments which has 
No. 421, The 


the bold and decisive use of clear and well | Lost Child, Hi. Shirley, is a well-toned, vi- 


defined tints, whether these were used in| 


shadow or as lights, so that their general 


gorous little picture; and No. 463, Ophelia, 
by T. F. Dicksee, is a thoughtful and labo- 
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riously-painted study. This artist should, 
however, beware of supposing that smooth- 
ness and finish are convertible terms, because, 
although that is a delusion at present popu- 
sar In some quarters, if knowledge increases 
the delusion may have become extinct just 
about the time the artist may have allowed 
what was once style to have degenerated into 
manner ; and that is a bourn from which no ar- 
tistic traveller in search of reputation ever re- 
turns. So many pictures in this Exhibition are 
wtill left unnoticed, that we must devote another 
article to these ; meanwhile, we heartily recom- 
mend all interested in Art, and especially in 
landscape, to visit it and judge for themselves. 
ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND DINNER. 

The anniversary dinner of this useful and laud- 
able institution took place on Saturday last, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. The Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., 
filled the chair ; and that he was most worthily and 
substantially supported, is perhaps best proved by 
the fact, that, after the cloth was removed, the com- 
pany subscribed £500 towards the funds of the in- 
stitution. How much such institutions are re- 
quired, cases numerous and urgent are every day 
declaring ; and while it is not difficult to say that 
artists, like other men, should provide for their own 
misfortunes, or against the possibility of leaving 
their families to the cold chills of poverty or 
Cestitution, at least equally good reasons could 
be given for showing that, with many tempta- 
tions to do otherwise, artists do, as a class, do as 
much, perhaps more, than the same number of men 
ia any other similar walk of life. But there are 
specialities which beset the path of many an artist, in 
coing much for those from whom premature death 
may too early separate him. Such a case has very 
recently occurred. One of the most promising men 
of this period in British art has recently sunk into an 
early grave, under circumstances which, could they 
be fully known, would be sufficient to excite uni- 
versal sympathy, and not barren sympathy only, but 
also, we believe, substantial help. The late Mr. 
Cross was one of the most marked among the suc- 
cessful competitors for the Westminster cartoons. 
He was a man of rare genius as an artist, and 
of exquisite sensibilities as a man. Struggling 
up the hill of reputation, disease laid hold of his 
fragile frame. Just as he began to require ail the 
energy and vigour necessary to support a family rising 


cround him, a new calamity added an untold burden | 


to his accumulating griefs. The mournful fact 
began to force itself upon the partially prostrated 
father, that one of his children had been born an 
idiot ; and only those who have suffered can know 
the depths of such a sorrow. The late Mr. Cross, 
however, struggled manfully and honourably against 
ull trials, ina noble resolve to owe no man anything 
but love; and although for two years unable to work, 
he kept his honourable determination unsullied to 
the last. The effort, however, exhausted everything ; 
end now his wife and children claim that help and 
sympathy which the deceased husband and tather 
should have long ago received, and especially that in- 
fut imbecile over which poor Cross’s great soul often 
wept and sighed in secret. Something might surely 
he done by those influential in the proper quarter to 
tind room in the asylum for such a child. The Prince 
Consort, as a patron of Art, as well as from the know- 
ledge he may have of the late artist’s works, could 
uot employ influence more. legitimately than in 
bringing such a case under the knowledge of the 
Queen, who has one or more presentations to the 
Children’s Idiot Asylum. It would also redound to 
the honour of the Royal Academy to come promi- 
nently forward on behalf of such a cause. We un- 
derstand that a committee of artists and others has 
heen formed ; and we shall be happy to make these 
columns the medium of giving publicity to their 
labour of love. 


VICTORIA. CROSS GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, 

M. Desanges has again opened this gallery, with 
a collection of pictures, principally representing the 
heroic exploits of men belonging to the present 
ime. All interested in such subjects will find in 
ihis gallery both excitement and instruction through 
the incidents selected for pictorial illustration. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The past week has been one of unusual activity 
at the Crystal Palace, where, in addition to the 
ordinary concert on Saturday afternoon, each day has 
been marked either by a special selection of music 
or by a performance of an oratorio, At Saturday’s 
concert—the fourteenth of the winter series—Miss 
Louisa Pyne made her first appearance as a vocalist; 
and Mr. Weist Hill, a member, we believe, of the 
Covent Garden orchestra, also made his début here, 
in the performance of two violin solos. The pro- 
gramme was just of the proper length, but not other- 
wise remarkable for its contents, which, with the 
exception of the concluding overture, were of rather 
an ordinary character :— 

PROGRAMME, 
. Symphony in E flat 4 é . 
1, Adagio and Allegro. 3. Minuetto. 
2. Andante. 4. Allegro con Spirito. 


-_ 


Haydn. 


2. “ Bella adorata incognita” . 3 - Mereadante. 
3. Scena, ** Sad as my soul” (Lurline) Wallace. 
4. Violin solo x ‘ , R Weist Hill. 
5. Wake, my love” (The Night Dancers) Loder. 
6. “In vain I strive ” (Bianca) j Balfe. 
7. Violin solo . F ‘ 9 Weist Hill. 
8. Duett, “Che! voi m’ amate ?” : . Donizetti. 
9. Overture, “Calm sea and prosperous 

voyage” : 6 j F . Mendelssohn, 


Mr. Henry Haigh was the other vocalist on this oc- 
casion. 


On Monday the following selection of sacred 
funeral music was performed tn mcmoriam, this being 
the day on which the funeral of her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent took place :— 


1, “The Dead March’ (Saul). . . Handel. 
2. * Her body is buried in peace” 

. “O, rest in the Lord” (Elijah) 

. “To thee, O Lord” (St. Paul) 

. “Then shall the righteous” (Fiijal) 
. ** Happy and blest” (St. Paul) 
. “ Blessed are the dead" 

. Messiah (Third Part) 


Mendelssohn. 


som ce 


; ° Spohr. 
; - Handel. 
The performance of the “ Elijah” on Tuesday, by 
the Crystal Palace orchestra and the Covent Garden 
chorus, was in some respects satisfactory, though, as 
might be expected, not equal to performances of the 
same oratorios at Exeter Hall or St. James's Hall. 
| M. Manns wants more experience in the manage- 
ment of choral bodies, and without this experience 
| no amount of musician-like talents and native powers 
| will avail, The chorus of Covent Garden Theatre 
fully sustained their reputation on this occasion. 
Miss Banks, to whom the principal soprano part was 
| entrusted, is a promising young vocalist; but we 
| certainly think this part is too arduous for her pre- 
| sent capabilities. Mr. Santley, as the Prophet, was 
energetic and effective. Mr. Wilbye Cooper was 
| the tenor, and Mme. Laura Baxter the contralto. 
| For the double quartett the services of Miss Martin, 
| Mrs. Brannan, Mr. Pendygrass, and Mr. Smythson, 
| were called into requisition. The mention of the 
last-named gentleman reminds us that it is to him, 
| as chorus master, that the present high standard of 
| choral efficiency at Covent, Garden is due; and for 
| this he deserves the public acknowledgment of the 
press. On Wednesday Haydn’s “Creation” was 
| performed, and on Thursday the “ Messiah.” In 
| order to give additional strength to the orchestra and 
| support to the voice, a small organ has been specially 
| erected for these oratorios. It stands on the highest 
| part of the platform,. and was very effectively in- 
troduced during the performances by Mr. James 
Coward. 
On Good Friday another sacred concert took place, 
in which Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Weiss, and Mine. 
Rudersdorff were announced to appear. 
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HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
The three chamber concerts of Messrs. Klind- 


who brings the results of a well-stored mind to the 
work, we cannot but think that the musical student 
derives immense benefit from it; and this opinion 
we find very commonly entertained by others, as 
well as by ourselves. The programme of the third 
and last concert of Tuesday in last week, we sub- 
join :— 

1. Quintett in 


C minor, op. 5 Berwald. 

1. Allegro molto. 

2. Scherzo poco allegretto. 

3. Allegro multo. 

4. Adagio quasi andante. 

5. Allegro assai e con spitito. 
2. Song, ‘‘ Ave! Maria” 4 . Schubert. 
3. Sonatain D, op. 102, No. 2 (piano and 

violin) 3 5 : : F . Beethoven. 

4, Fantasia in C, op. 159 (piano and violin), Schubert. 
5. Three Scotch Songs, arranged by . . Beethoven. 
6. Quartett in B minor, op. 3 . Mendelssohn. 


The name of Berwald, a Swedish musician of the 
present day, is quite unknown in England: in his 
own native country he has the character of being 
a profound contrapuntist, though this opinion does 
not seein to be endorsed by Mr. Macfarren. Ber- 
wald is in the habit of laying aside his composi- 
tions (now more than a hundred in all) forthe space 
of five-and-twenty or even thirty years, before he 
will allow them to see the light, and bear the test 
of publicity. The quintett in C minor, which 
stands at the head of the programme, though the 
Jifth in order of composition, was not published 
until the year 1856, when the composer was sixty 
years old. Its originality and general peculiarity 
give one a favourable idea of his powers as a creative 
musician; but a proper appreciation of its merits 
can ouly be acquired after a few more attentive 
hearings, assisted, if possible, by a simultaneous 
perusal of the score, The execution of this quintett 
throughout, as indeed of the other instrumental 
pieces, was most careful and highly finished, each 
performer being more intent on a satisfactory and 
complete rendering of the whole, than on a display 
of individual powers. When the artist can forget 
himself in the work which he professes to interpret, 
then, and then only, is justice rendered to the com- 
poser. 

The vocal illustrations were well rendered by 
Miss Marian Moss. 

POLYGRAPHIC HALL. 

Mr. Woodin, now almost as well known as Albert 
Smith used to be, is once more drawing the London 
public to his amusing entertainment. The Poly- 
graphic Hall, in King William Street, appears to be 
crowded nightly ; and his forty different impersona- 
tions are as wonderful as ever. Mr. Woodin reached 
his position as chief of his school of public enter- 
tainments at once: he no sooner appeared, than 
he went to the very top. He maintains his place, 
ond his exhibition is amongst the most successful. 
The present entertainment, ‘,The Cabinet of Curio- 
sities,” is, if possible, better than either the “ Carpet 
Bag” or the “Olio of Oddities.” The variety and 
number of the personations are only equalled by the 
skill with which they are introduced and carried 
out. We trust that the managerial crusade now 
waging against all but theatrical performances, will 
not reach Mr. Woodin. In any case, popular feel- 
ing is stronger than Act of Parliament, and the 
high favour in which Mr. Woodin evidently stands 
with the public will secure him against any out- 
burst of professional jealousy. 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
The third and, we believe, the last. representation 
of “Tannhiiuser” has taken place at the Grand 
Opera, Paris. Nine or ten performances were ori- 
ginally announced during the present season, but 
the stormy reception that it has met with, each 
more demonstrative and violent than the last, leaves 














worth, Blagrove, and Daubert are entitled to a} 
high place in the annals of Musical Art, not more | 
for the individual efficiency or combined excellence | 
of the execntants, than for the sterling quality of | 
the music, and the independent research displayed 
in bringing to light works hitherto almost un- 
known in England. We highly approve, too, of 
the system of illustrating the programme with re- 
marks suggestive of hidden beauties, or elucidatory 
of difficulties. When this is done by so accom- 











plished a scholar and musician as Mr. Macfarren, 


no doubt as to the propriety of withdrawing it. 
Several portions, more particularly those which ex- 
cited the risibility of the Parisians, were omitted, 
but it was all to no: purpose ; the opera is con- 
demned, and those who wish to hear it performed 
must go to some one of the towns in Germany, 
where the meriis of Wagner are known and fully 
appreciated. A parody on “'Tannhiiuser” is already 
in rehearsal at the Théitre Déjazet, and will, in all 
probability, meet with a far more gracious reception 
than the opera itself. 

At the Opera Comique, Jules Cohen’s new opera, 
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“ Maitre Claude,” has been highly successful. nearly { The eccentricities of the fiery captain border some- | 


all the principal morceaur being encored : M. Gour- 
din made his de/ut in ii, the remaining parts being 
sustained by Mlle. Marimon, M. Troy, and M. Ber- 
theliers. 

At one of Rossini’s recent musical séances, M. 
Servais executed a grand violoncello concerto, written 
expressly for him, and accompanied on the piano 
by the Pesarese maestro himself. The title of the 
work is of a rather sentimental character, “Une 
Larme,” and reminds one of the fanciful names 
with which modern pianoforte writers designate their 
unmeaning productions: but no one who has ever 


listened attentively to the exquisite phrase for the | 
violoncelli in the opening movement of the overture | 


to “Guillaume Tell” will be surprised at Rossini’s 
producing some most novel and beautiful effects from 
this instrument. Rossini is reported to huve declared 
on this occasion that no performer, since Paganini, 
had moved him so deeply by his expressive execution 
of the music as M. Servais. 

In addition to the candidates for the vacant seat 
at the Academy, already announced in our columns 
(vide Literary Gazette, March 9, p.237), M. Cuvilhier- 


Fleury, editor of the Journal des Débats, M. Camille 


Doucet, and Octave Feuillet, a new candidate is 
spoken of, M. Autran, author of “La Fille 
@Eschyle ” and “ Les Epitres Rustiques.” 

Offenbach’s new comic opera, “Le Pont des 
Soupirs,” has been quite as successful at the Bouffes 
Parisiens as former works by the same composer. 
The libretto is from the pen of M. Ludovic Halévy 
and Hector Cremieux. 

Weber's “Der Freischiitz” is to be brought out 


shortly at the Grand Opera, Paris. ‘The translation | 


is by Emilien Pacini, and the recitatives have been 
written expressly for it by Hector Berlioz. The 
characters will be represented by M. Niemann, M. 
Cazeaux, Mile. Sax, and Mme. Vanden Heuvel- 
Duprez. 

A musical prodigy, Raoul Pugno, only eight years 
of age, has been exciting some interest in Paris, 
from his wonderful powers of extempore perform- 
ances on the piano: we shall probably hear more 
of him before long, when his talents are fairly put 
to the test before the tribunal of competent profes- 


sional judges ; the premature applause of ill-judging | 


friends is often ruinous to the young artist. 

Three performances, commencing with the “ Tro- 
vatore,” have been given at Genoa, by Mile. Ti- 
tiens, Mme. Casaloni, and MM. Giuglini, Cima, 
and Vialctti. 

The cantata “Jephtha,” the composition of the 
youthful musician Henri Kettenus, is to be performed 
for the second time at his second concert. 

A drawing-room operetta, “L’Amour Vo!eur,” 
the composition of Mile. Joséphine Martin, has 
been performed with great success at some of the 
private musical parties in Paris. 

At Madrid, Lisbon, and other towns in Spain, 
Verdi’s opera “Ti Ballo in Maschera,” which is 
announced for+ performance at Covent Garden 
during the forthcoming Italian season, has been re- 
ceived with the utmost applause; it was less suc- 
cessful when brought out at Paris than elsewhere. 

A musical work of a novel, and, we should ima- 
gine, highly entertaining character, was performed 
at a concert given during the past week, by M. 
Arban, at Paris,—a grand Chinese symphony, com- 


ene by M. Genée; the groundwork of the whole | 


eing the composition of the Mandarin Dschin-Dra- 
Ta, director of the Academy of Music at Pekin! 

At the Théatre dn Vaudeville, a slight piece en- 
titled “ Ma Femme est Troublée,” from the pen of 
MM. Dumanoir and Decourcelle, has been brought 
out as a species of response to the comedy “J’ai 


compromis ma Femme,’ produced some few weeks | 


past at the Gymnase. The plot simply turns upon 
the efforts made by a newly married husband to 
arrest his wife in a flirtation in which she has com- 
menced to indulge. This he effects by professing to 
be himself fascinated with the charms of a young lady 
named Jenny, and the agitation experienced by the 
wife at hearing this avowal, leads her to regret and 


what on the burlesque, but proved highly Judicrous | 
in the representation. 

A drama of a more serious character, entitled “La | 
| Fille des Chiffonniers,” has appeared at the Théatre 
de le Gaité; it is from the pens of MM. Bourgeois 
and Jugué, is intricate in plot, but is not devoid of 
interest. A slight success seems to have attended 
its production, but the opinion of the press is not 
| very favourable. 

The drama of M. Alexandre Dumas entitled “ Le 
Prisonnier de la Bastille,” the right to the author- 
ship of which has already been the subject of more 
than one trial, was produced with great success at 

, the Théatre du Cirque. The decorations and ap- 
pointments are spoken of as exceedingly sumptuous, 
and the acting is said to have been forcible. This 
drama appears likely to occupy a prominent position 
among the numerous successful productions of this 
vigorous and fertile writer. The plot turns upon 
the adventures of Marchiali, the man in the iron 
| mask, who, it may be remembered, plays a some- 
what important part in the author's well-known 
novel Le Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

The Theatrical Fund Dinner was held on Mon- | 
day evening last, KE. T. Smith, Esq., Lessee of Her 
Majesty’s Opera House, Drury Lane Theatre, etc., 
in the chair. Mr. Buckstone made an eloquent and 


| 


| humorous speech in reply to the toast of “The Royal | KF 


| Theatrical Fund,” and Mr. B. Webster responded to 
| that of “‘The Drama.” At the close of the dinner 
| the contributions were announced as amounting to 
, £400, which amount included her Majesty’s dona- 
tion of £105. 

A little brochure has appeared in Paris under the 

title Le Seandale au Theatre. The defects and vices 

| which beset all theatrical management in France, no 
less than in this country, are portrayed with vi- 
gour and truth; but there are no sagyestions as to 
how these vices are to be remedied, or the great dif- 
ficulties which beset theatrical management obviated. 
Possibly these somewhat difficult problems may be 
treated of in a subsequent volume. 

Mr. Frederick Penna will repeat this evening 

(Saturday), at the Hanover Square Rooms, the lec- 
| ture on the Oratorio-composers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, which he delivered on 
Monday evening last. 

The usual performance of the “ Messiah” by the 
‘members of the Sacred Harmonic Society took | 
place on Wednesday evening. All the tickets were | 
disposed of some time previously to the night of its | 
| performance, and the Hall was filled to overflowing, | 
| owing, no doubt, to the very attractive roll of | 
solo singers,—Miss Louisa Pyne, Mme. Sainton- | 

Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley. The | 
| next work announced for performance is Beet- | 

hoven’s Mass in D. 

A curious libel case was tried not many days 
| since at the Shrewsbury assizes, in which the 
organist of St. Chad’s church sued one of the con- | 
gregation, for asserting that the concluding volun- 
tary was none other than the air “ Drops of Brandy.” 
The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff, with forty 
shillings damages. Such a charge as this is not 
likely to be often brought against our organ-players, 
who err rather on the other side, ignoring all organ 
compositions with the exception of Bach’s fugues 
and Handel’s choruses, neither of which are exactly 
qualified for bringing forth the resources of the in- 
strument. Some of the compositions of Adolph 

Hesse, the Offertoires of Léfébure-Wély, and the 
brilliant fanfares ef M. Lemmens, are well worthy 
' the attention of our organists, inasmuch as they 

conbine pleasing melodies and masterly harmonies 
treated in a novel and efiective manner. 





| Ernatumw.—In our notice of Covent Garden in 
| our last week’s number, the important monosyllable 
i “no” was accidentally omitted before the word 
| «are > 9 929 car 1 3rd li f 

| “ difficulty,” p. 282, second column, 43rd line from 
| the bottom of the page; so that the whole sentence 
| will now read thus:—* The orchestra is announced 
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ete., ete. Chapters XIIL—XVI. 

Public Schools. 

Conceming Future Years. By A. K. H. B. 

The Progress and Prospects of Astronomy. Second 
Paper. 

Ida Conway.—A Tale. By J. M. C.—Chapters 
XV.—XVIL. 

Toleration within the Church of England, 

Song. By E. Huxman, 

British Sculpture: its Condition and Prospects. 
By W. M. Rossetti. 

Java. By an Anglo-Batavian. 

Chronicle of Carrent History. 


London: Parker, Soy, and Bocry, West Strand, W.C. 





YLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for April, 
1861. No. DXLYVIL. Price 2s. Gd. 
CONTENTS. 
Spontaneous Combustion. 
Italy : by Mark Monnier. 
Americanisms. 
Life in Central Africa. 
The World of Weimar. 
Norman Sinelair: an Autobiography.—Part XY. 
General Patrick Gordon, the Russian Scot. 
The Panjab in 1857. 
WILuiamM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXVL, price 6s., will be published Arrim Ist. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Moitley’s United Netherlands, 
2. Iceland and its Physical Curiosities. 
3. The Sinaitic MS. of the Greek Testament, 
4. Canada. 
5. Dixon's Personal History of Lord Bacon, 
6. The Impending Crisis in America. 
7. The Historic Element in Ballads. 
8. Our Commerce with China, 
9. Theological Liberalism. 
10. Continental Affairs. 
11. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jacksox, WaLrorb, and Hopper, 18, St. Pant's 
Churchyard; and 
Srvupxry, Marsuawn, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
Just published, 8vo., cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE METHOD OF THE DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL AND MORAL, 
By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D. 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen's 
University for Ireland. 





“It is distinguished from other similar productions by i's 
being based on a thorough study of natural science aid ai 
accurate knowledge of its present condition, and by iis en- 
tering in a profounder and more unfettered manner tha: irs 
predecessors into the discussion of the appropriate psycho- 


repair her own folly. This piece has been followed, | to be of the same completeness and efficiency as on ! jogical, ethical, and theological questions." —Zeitschrist sir 


at the same theatre, by another of a totally different | former occasions; and with Mr. Costa to preside | Philosopive. 


character, the production of MM. Labiche and | over the whole, we find xo difficulty in giving a | 
Martin, called “Les Vivacités du Capitaine Tic.” | ready acquiesceice to the statement.” 


Edinburgh: ScTmERLAND and Kyox. 
London: Srwpkrx, MARSHALL, and Co, 
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*BIRD’S-EYE VIEWS OF SOCIETY.” 


DRAWN BY 


RICHARD DOYLE. 
No, I. 
AT HOME. “SMALL and EARLY” Refreshments. 


IN THE “ CORNHILL MAGAZINE” FOR APRIL. 


—— 





I 


NOW READY. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





In post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., the Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Augmented, of 
HE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH: 
History. Revenues, and General Character. y 
HENRY SOAMES, M.A., Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, Second Edition, Revised and Improved, 4s. 


SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH 

WORDS used formerly in senses different from their 
present. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster, 


By the same Author, 


ENGLISH: PAST and PRESENT. 
Edition. 4s. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Tenth 
Edition. 3s. 6d, 


PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. 
Fifth Edition. 3s. 
London: ParKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, octavo, lis, 
| EVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION: being 


the Second Volume of ** REVOLUTIONS in ENGLISH 
HISTORY.” By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 


The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. lis. 
London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 


A E 
its | T 


Fourth | 


On Tuesday, March 26th, Price 1s., No. V., 


M PLE B A R. 
CONTENTS FoR APRIL. 
1. Tne Seven Sons or Mammon. By Geo. Augustus Sala. 
Chap. X.—An exceedingly vulgar person. 
X1.—In which the Curate goes to London. 
XIIL.—No Science is a mystery to Mr. Sims. 
Eugtne Scribe. 
. Hlerodias. 
A Word to Women, by One of Themselves. 
For Better for Worse. Chaps. XII]. XIV. and XV. 
The “Provincial Letters” of Pascal. By John Oxenford, 
From Generation to Generation. 
. A Nation of Marksmen. 
; .9. Colonel Bowie and his Knife, 
| 10, Some Curious Cases, 
ll. Abbandonata, 
*,* The First Volume, pp. 584, price 5s, 6d., Now Ready: 
also, Binding Cases, price 1s. each. 
Office of ‘ Tempte Bar," 122, Fleet Street, London, 


WrAD om son 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 

Now Ready, The Apri, Numper, containing THE CON- 
STABLE OF THE TOWER, by WILLIAM HARRISON 
AINSWORTH, Chapters 12 to 19, with an Ilustration by 
JOHN GILBERT. 


CHapMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 











BOHN'S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
APRIL. 


PR 





x Seventh Edition, bound, 6s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
with a Copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary 
Sovereigns, and Questions for Examination. Abridged 
from the “ Family History of England.” : 


London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





Just published, foolscap 8vo., 2s. 


HE EASTERN, or TURKISH BATH: 
Its History, Revival in Britain, and Application to the 
Purposes of Health. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Joun Cxuvurcuitt, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, Second Edition, foolseap 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
-ERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes 
and TREATMENT. 

By ARTHUR LEARED, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond, 
Physician to the Great Northern Hospital. 


“A clear and sensible essay, well worthy of perusal."— 
Lancet, 


Joun Cuvrcniit, New Burlington Street. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO GENERAL 
GARIBALDL 
Now ready, in Two Vols.. post 8vo. (with Autograph Letter 
from the General), price 18s. 


ILIPPO MALINCONTRI: 

or, STUDENT LIFE IN VENETIA: an Autobio- 
graphy. Edited by GIROLAMO VOLPE, Author of 
*Scena della Vita Monastica,” ete, Translated from the 
unpublished MSS. by C. B. CAYLEY, B.A., Translator of 
“ Dante's Divine Comedy," ete. 

“Most interesting: showing Venetia in a state of con- 
stant covert warfare with Austria.”—Morning Advertiser. 
London: George Manwanine, 8, King William Street, 

Strand. 


W. ~C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUMES. 
: Price ls. Now Ready. Third Thousand. 
BAsY MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 
In fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NE WORN WEDDING-RING, 


and other Poems. 





London: Cuarman and Harr, 193, Piccadilly. 


2 EIA ne ae a GTO IES Ls 


Hand ly printed in demy 8vo., and illustrated with por- 
traits and plates, at 9s. per volume, 


HE LETTERS and WORKS of LADY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, edited by Lorp Wuary- 
cuirFe. Third Edition, with important additions and cor- 
rections derived from the original manuscripts, a new Me- 
moir and illustrative Notes by W. Moy Tuomas. Complete 


in two volumes, with a general Index, and fine portraits 
engraved on steel. Vol. L. 


Hewry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 








BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
HE COTTON MANUFACTURE OF 


GREAT BRITAIN, systematically investigated ; with 
an introductory view of its comparative state in Foreign 
Countries. By AxpreEw Ure, M.D., F.R.S. New Edition, 
revised and completed to the present time, by P. L. Sim- 

| MoNDs. In two volumes, with 150 illustrations. Vol. 11. 
Post Svo. cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








Second edition, 2 vols., feap. 8vo., 5s. 
FGERIA, or, CASUAL THOUGHTS 
AND SUGGESTIONS. 

By B. DOCKRAY. 


“The author seems thoroughly to have imbibed the 
spirit of Berkeley.” 


BAPEN POWELL’'S ORDER OF 
) NATURE. 
“ Thoughtful and thought-suggestive.”’—Athenewm. 


By the same author, price 1s. 6d. 


UR HUMAN NATURE.—A Drarocave. 


ea Testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane.”"— 
Tertullian. 





Also, price Is, 6d. 


NONJECTURAL RESTORATION OF 
/ THE LOST DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO TWINS. 
By Sir Thomas Browne, 1683. Edited by B. DOCKRAY. 

















London: A. W. BENNEr?, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 
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This day is published, price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, 
a Second Edition of 


HE INSECT HUNTERS. 
By EDWARD NEWMAN, F.L.S., F.Z.8. 

“T have written this little book expressly for those who 
do not pretend to consider themselves experienced natu- 
ralists.""—Ldward Newman, 

“ Unrivalled as a First-Book in Entomology.”—William 
Spence. 


London: Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row, 





This day, price 12s. 6d., imperial Svo., cloth gifit. 
i INSTRELSY IN SOLITUDE, 


(adapted for a present,) containing “A Christmas 
Story,"’ “ The Dark Palace," and other original poems, 


By 0. O. 
Artuvur Hatt, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, in post 8vo., cloth, gilt, price 7s. 
R EMINISCENCES OF A SCOTTISH 
L GENTLEMAN, commencing in 1787. 
BY PHILO SCOTUS. 


“This, perforce, obliges the reviewer to hold kis hand in 
extracting, otherwise more anecdotes and _ recollections 
might have been given from the volume which is now closed 
with a word of commendation.” 


Arrucr Haun, Virrvur, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, feap. Svo., pp. 300, ornamental boards, price 2s. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF A HORSE 

& DEALER. By FREDERICK TAYLOR (Battrsastor, 
of “The Field”), late rough-rider to the 8th Hussars, and 
one of the survivors of the celebrated Light Cavalry Charge 
at Balaclava. 

*,* No work has ever issued from the Press better en- 
titled to public confideuce. It abounds in thoroughly 
practical information, and reveals every move in Horse 
Dealing and Horse Coping. Whoever keeps a stable or 
rides a horse should buy the book. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
We WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Milltary uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, Xc., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
V oolwich. 





“JT OCK STITCH” SEWING MA- 

4 CHINES, manufactured by the * Wheeler and Wil- 
son” Manufacturing Company.—Oftice and Sale Rooms, 
462, Oxford Street, Londen.—Recommended for their sim- 
plicity, fine mechanism, elegance of mode! and finish, speed, 
beauty, and durability of the work performed. They have 
been in use sufficiently long to thoroughly test their quali- 
ties, and give entire satisfaction. They are the favourite 
machine for domestic purposes, and are both suitable and 
rofitable in the workshop. 


Descriptive Pamphlets Gratis. 





\ ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 
a at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS 
FOWLER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 








NORE OF REMOVAL.—THE OFFICE 
a OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY is Removed to 13, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. To Volunteers.—This Society offers 
peculiar advantages to Volunteers. Mutual System of 
Accidental Assurance. With Profits. A person, aged 30 
next birthday, by a yearly payment of £3 2s, 3d., can secure 
£100 at death; and should that event occur in consequence 
of any accident, except upon a railway, an additional £50 
would be paid by the Society. If death be the result of 
railway accident, the sum of £100 would be paid over and 
above the amount of the policy. In case of illness arising 
from accident, an allowance of £2 per week would be made, 
without diminishing the amount assured. For Mechanics.— 
A Meinber, betweea 25 and 30 years of age, may, by pay- 
ment of 2s. L1éd. every calendar month, secure to himself 
medical attendance and medicine, 10s. per week during 
inability to work, arising from sickness or disablement from 
accident, and £10 at death. For Small Tradesmer.—Table 
of Monthly Payments to secure a certain sum at death, 
whenever it may happen, is prepared. Note.—A_corres- 
ponding additional amount must be paid for every additional 
sum assured. Agents Wanted. Terms Liberal, Apply» 

















W. RENDALL, Secretary. 
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NATION AL PROVIDENT  INSTITU- | 
+ TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual | 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, ce, Lstablished December, | 





DIRECTORS, 
CnarmMan—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. | 

Deputy Cuarmman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Fsq., M.P, | 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.8.A. 

Richard Fall, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. | 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. Charles Whetham, Esq. | 
Charles Good, Esq. } 
| 


PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


Bankens—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. 

Soricrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
CoxsvuLtinc Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 

Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1860: 

Number of new _— ies issued during & 
year per “ “ 
Assuring the sum of. t 
Producing an annual i income of . sve 
Making the total annual income ‘after deduct- 

ing £50,112 annual abateinent in premium 298,251 10 4 
Total number of policies issued =... 23,573 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 

bers, from the commencement of the insti- 

tution in December, 1835 ace 1,034,368 5 4 
Amount of accumulated fund 1,898,895 14 11 

The effect of the successful operation of the Society during 
the whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by 
recapitulating the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 
tions made up to this time. 

For the 7 7 years ending — the — was £32,074 11 5 
os S years ,, 1847 ‘- oo 122 8 3 
» Syears ,, 1852 “a 2,061 18 4 
be 5 years ,, 1857 Po <é Hr »,034 3 11 

The next division of profit will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1852. Policies effected prior to that date. if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may have been in force, 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and 
with illustrations of the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one instance 
the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of 
April are reminded that the same must be paid within 


30 days from that date, 
March, 1861, JOSEPH MARSH, Seerctary. 


“£481,231 1 10 
16,053 15 7 


LESLIE and CO. beg to inform their 

e friends and customers that they have now on con- 

signment a large Stock of first-growth CLARETS and 

CHAMPAGNE, lately landed, from Houses of the best 
growers in France. 


St. Emilion, per dozen, duty paid ......cc0ee 248, 








Bennes Cotes a 6. 2a rn | 
St. Christolie “ oe tesenscaaabanes 26s. 
St, Estephe ae “ena vsmcs SOR 
Chateau Leovill ,, ae  , Rdiegiteaitiaees 66s. 
Chateau Latour ,, te oe -. O6n. 
Champagne Z yy 248., 36s,, 38s., & 48s, 


Shipping and the Trade supplied. 


LE. LESLIE and CO., 
32, Fenchurch Street. 


London, February 4, 1861. 





By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 


TRE! FIRE!! FIRE !!!—New Patent 
FIRE IGNITERS, Six for One Penny; lights the 
fire instantly, without the aid of. wood or paper. By 
placing the point upwards and lighting the top with a match, 
a bmniliant fire is immediately made. To hotel-keepers, 
institutions, and others, it is invalaable; boiling a kettle in | 
ten minutes. Sole Agents: GEORGE BASHAM and Co., | 
%, Duke Street, London Bridge, 8.E. Sold by all grocers, 
oilmen, ironmongers, eic.—Agents Wanted. 





| neat, to be disposed of at an extraordinary low oe For 


| Bearings. 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 

Just published, price Is., post free from the Author for 

‘Twelve Stamps, 
MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE | 
and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and | _ 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

REVIEWs oF THE Work.—‘ There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful—! 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, | 
or clergyman.’’—Sun, Evening Paper. | 

“This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of 
those diseases which produce decline in youth, or more fre- | 
oo premature old age.”"—Daily Telegr “aph, March 27, 

58 


TO BE SOLD CHEAP. 


CLEAN AND PERFECT COPY OF 
i THE “TIMES” NEWSPAPER, from July, 1852, to 
December, 1853, strongly bound in six volumes, half-calf, 


further particulars apply, by letter only, to T. B., Art- 
| Journal Office, 204, City Road, London, E.C. | 





OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and | 


County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in | 


| a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial | 


“Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with | 
written description, 6s ; Large ‘Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly | 





all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
— Museum, Tower of London, Heralas’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 
free. —By T. CU LLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 

Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, | 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic | 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. | 











RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
4 Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel | 
Die, 6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered | 
Letter, Ils. extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by | 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, C ranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 














neeneies ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sErtEsof his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cugar. 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 


| quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 


containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 


| J. G. has introduced his 
| 


WARRANTED SCIIOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 


| Schools. 


OLID GOLD RING (18 Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. Order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. ‘T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—vith 
hk Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by meaas 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, Lis. ; 
Best Make, 21s. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 
LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 








AMILY ARMS, &c. —Emblazoned for | 


Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 
12s. Gothie and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 
a, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 
the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 


and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's | 


Lane, London, W.C. 





\ JEDDING CARDS—For Lady and 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 


Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.8., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


“SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 


(Signed) 


May 15th, 1854." 
All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 


| T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 


Lane, London, W.C, 
*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word “GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 





| 


| 








Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Grahaim Street; 6, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 


CUURCH STREET, LONDON. 





DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 


P ALMER AND CO’S VICTORIA 

SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per Ib, manufactured of 1.n- 
proved materials, free from sme!!, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, 
give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private Famitics, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
Patmer and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenweil, 
London, E.C. 





~UPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED in 


a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. 


Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS’ 
PREPARATION for the nnmediate removal and destroyia ; 
superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without cic 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 
directions for use, to any address, on receipt of 58. moucy 
order or stamps. 


Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 
preparation. 


“Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1869 

“Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr. At! 
and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time 
the complete success she derived from using his preparaii. io > 
It was the means of removing the disfigurement on une 
face, with which she had been previously troubled for miauy 
years.”” 

Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if require ) as 
to its efficacy. 


ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the Skin of the Head 
and improves the hair by one application. Price 3s, Gd. and 
5s. 6d. per bottle. 

ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain prepara‘ion 
for restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, producias 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a few week... 
Price 5s. per Pot. 

Whelesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, London; Raines 
and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpouot ; 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of aii re- 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Pateat 
Medicine Vendors. 

The above preparations are prepared by John Atkins, 
Perfamer, 1, Falcon Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea, near 
London. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT, 
THE FRIENDS UF THE AFFLICTED.—PFor more 
than a quarter of a century have these medicaments been 
before the public; by which their merits have been unive:- 
sally recognised and commended. In all ailments the, 
prove useful, In debilitated constitutions they act as pre- 
ventives to disease, and where maladies have manifc: ~_ 
themselves the afflicted can resort to no remedies at once 
eflicient and harmless as Holloway’s. They keep the bi. od 
pure, and preserve the stomach in a sound state; they cvvl 
and cleanse the whole system. These medicaments should 
be possesseed by all, they will confirm good health. Plain 


directions accompany each Box of Piils and Pot of Gintmen 
\ 
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WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 


Warehouse, 
39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET; 4, 5. and 6, PERRY'S PLAC E; and 1, 


NEWMAN MEW: 8, London, Ww. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all com sparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished froin real silver. 

A sinall useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 
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5 wae. | , 
}S$8e)SSe] 2 | Se 
— |g88/382| 28 | 23¢ 
[See /EEE| 4s | SE” 
eae Se | ~ | MA 
\ ~ _ j 
1£aaj/£L R20); L 2a) £ 8 
12 Table Forks............. 1130) 2 40/2100)2150 
12 Table Spoon 1130!2 40,2100/215 
12 Dessert Fork 1 40/1120)1150/1170 
12 Dessert ee 1 40;1120/10H0/}1170 
12 Tea Spoons... 0160;);1 20/1 50)1 70 
6 Egg Spoons, ie | ~l as . 
Slr 0100/0136'0150'0150 
2 Sauce Lat 8, 60;)}0 80 | 090);0 96 
1 Gravy Spoon. 66/0100) 0110;/0R0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt) | a | . s 
OWI ..c:..-cc,6 | 2 24 0 46) mieiccdach Diels 
i Mustard Speon, gilt) | | a 
a eS | o 18 O24) 0 BETO 36 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs! 0 26/0 36 10 40}0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers) 1 40,1 76)1100/1120 
1 Butter Knife..........., 0 26)0 56;0 60);0 70 
1 Soup Ladle.... /- 06100/0170'0170!1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter..........., 0 33/0 46/0 50 {0 56 
Total............| 9 19 9 p fas 3 10 3 1419 6 [16 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same lias. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 





CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 


varied assertment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
thoulders, 12s, 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s, ; if to 
halance, 6d. per dozen extra; cervers, 4s, 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, Gs. per dozen; desserts, 58. ; carvers, 2s, 5d. per 
pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 
Gs. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives and 
forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. ‘They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 15s. 
to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s, to £18; chimney mig from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS, anp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Tabie Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&e., &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 





[Rese OF PROPOSED EXHIBI- 

TION BUILDING.—THE BUILDER OF FRIDAY, 
4d., or stamped for post, 5d., will contain a fine view of the 
Interior of the intended Building for the 1862 Exhibition— 
View of proposed German Church, Islington—Theatre 
Planning and House Destroying in Paris—Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson on Saracenic Art—Mr. E. Freeman on Aquitaine— 
New Synagogue, Paddington ; and many other articles, with 
all the Art News of the week. 1, York Street, and all 
Newsvenders. 


‘ANDOVER SCI OOL.—Y isitor—the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester; Warden—the Rev. F. V. 
aesugees Head Master—the Re v. Thomas Gwynn (late 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College). BOYS are pre- 
pared for the public schools, for the Oxford and Cambridge 
non-members’ examinations, and for agricultural and com- 
mercial life. Scholarsinps tenable at other public schools, 
and a nomination to Marlborough College, are given yearly 
after an examination by University examiners. ‘Terms:— 
Head Master’s house, £40 and £45 a year; Second Master's 
house, £26 ayear. The next term begins on April 8. For 
further particulars apply to the Rev. Thomas Gwynn, Can- 
dover Scheel, Micheldever Station, ilants. 
DE SPOSIT B ANK, LE ICES TE R SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge. 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
= per cent. when invested for two or more years, 


Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees, 
Established 1847. E. WwW. SEALE, 








anager. 


POYAL NAV ALSC HOOL, NEW CROSS, 
for qualifying its pupils (whether sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers or not) for the Universities, for the Naval, 
Military, and Indian Services, and for Mercantile or other 
pursuits. In consequence of the high price of provisions 
and all other necessaries, the maximum terms for the sons 
of Naval and Marine Officers will be increased from £30 to 
£35 per annum, on all new admissions, at and after Mid- 
summer next, but will not have a retrospective effect. This 
sum includes Kooks, Stationery, Washing, Medical Attend- 
ance, &c., and instruction in German, which has lately been 
included in the general system of education, instead of being 
charged for as an extra. New Pupils are admissible at 
Lady-day next. Admission at the rate of £25 and £15 per 
annum, respectively, is still open for the sons of Naval and 
Marine Officers whose circumstances do not enable them to 
pay the maximum charge of £35, The Regulations, con- 
taining a statement of the system of education, with the 
Prizes, Scholarships, and Naval and Marine Cadetships open 
to competition, can be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary. 
3y Order of the Council, 
ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 
New Cross, Kent, 8.E., Feb. 19, 1861, 


SOTT A D iT E, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
hJ MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 
mitted him to do, 








SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 


( L DRIDGE'S ‘BALM OF COLUMBIA 

is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Bold in bottles, 
3s, Gd., 6s., and Ils, C, and A, OLpKIDGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Cirend. 


HE AQUARIU M. —Luovn's p's - Prac TICAL 


InstRUcTIONS For TANK MANAGEMENT, WITH DEscRIP- 
TIVE AND Prick List, 162 pages, and 101 Engravings, post 
free for 21 stamps. Apply direct to W. ALrorp Lior», 
Portland Road, Regent's Park, London, W. 

“Many manuals hove been published upon Aquarta, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this."—The Era, October 14, 1860. 


PrRENCH, GERMAN pur other NEWS- 

PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 
mail, post free. Le Monde (late L’Univers). L'Universel 
(Bruxelles), L’Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 

Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L'Il!us- 
tration. Illustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfart O. P. Zeitung. La Tlustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. Tl Piemon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c. New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 





ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 

—Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He 
stucied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
adiministered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
in all parts of the world, and there is not a single sy mptom 
of consumption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. | Night-sweats, peevirlmess, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
toomuch reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. ‘The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope with their address, sent to O. P. BROWN, No. 14, 
Cecil Street, Strand, London. 





OPINIONS 0 OF THE PRESS. 


The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. IL. James's Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 


“He RELIEVES Your SUFFERINGS DistNTERESTEDLY !— 
Who does? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
Kast Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little danghter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother, Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness. 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact ; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.”—Atlas. 

“A MAN oF A THocsaxp.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James. He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 

vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 

take nit, for either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. ‘Try it.”"—Messenger. 

“Ler THERE ve Ligut.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired. physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Lignr, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially enrtailed. Old Dr. H, JAmMEs makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Exrract oF CANNABIS 
Ixvica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects suc h 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulceraticns. regulating the stemach 
and liver, purifying the blood and sceretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovercign and speedy reipedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves.” —Liverpool Paper. 

“Poor Frait Morrariry.—The Almighty never made a 
—— being who could become entirely and decidedly hope- 

: for * while there is life there is hope,’ aud a hopeless 
bei ing would be lifeless. Invalids should bear in mind, that 
so long as they exist, they are fit subjects for hope. To 
sustain this argument, we cite the history of that popular 
and famous East India discovery, Old Dr. H. JAMzs’s Ex- 
Tract of Cannapis Ixpica, Into thousands of sick chan:- 
bers, from which hope had been sedulously and wickedly 
excluded, has this wonderful panacea found its way; and 
from out those chambers have come, in a short time, resus- 
ciated, reinvigorated, and rejuvenated beings. ‘This ineci- 
cine is a sure remedy for Consumption, Bronchitis, Astliva, 














8S. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations in all languages. <A List sent on application 
post free, 





All Drafts or Post-office Orders to be made pzyableto 
Samvuen H. Linpcey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C. 


Coughs, and other complaints of the respiratory organs ; 
and it is an equally certain and speedy cure for all diseases 
of the nerves, stomach, liver, and brain. Our earnest 


advice to the sick is to get it, and give it a trial. ”"—Birming- 
‘ ham Paper. 
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